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AVE you ever heard 
gray haired, 
time, Western 

ranchers tell about the first 
cream separators they ever 
saw? A generation or more 
ago ranchers would ride 
horse-back a day’s journey 
to see an EMPIRE Cream 
Separator skimming milk 
on some little farm where 
a dairyman was making a home for himself. 
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Many old-time ranchers eventually bought EMPIRES for 


themselves. 


Their sons and grandsons now own modern 


dairy farms and use modern EMPIRES. 


“Prosperity Follows The Cow” 
Do you know a dairy community that is not prosperous? 
Rich farms and prosperity follow the dairy cow. 


The Third Generation 
of Empire Users 


are even better friends to the EMPIRE than their fathers and grande 


fathers were before them. 
= growth of dairyin 


The perfection of EMPIRES has kept pace 


rying. 
Free Trial of the EMPIRE may be had if you think you ree 
quire it of such an established and widely accepted machine. 


Separators From $25 to $150. 


Would you like our handsome, popular catalog? 


Every request 


feceives prompt, courteous attention. Ask for catalog 116 
Empire Cream Separator Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Chicago, Ill. Portland, Ore. 


Toronto, Ont. Winnipeg. Man. 








Practical Books for 
Practical Men 


Here is a list of carefully se- 
lected standard works. They are 
written by practical men in Ilan- 

that can easily be understood, 
and no matter whether you are a 
new beginner or an old hand at the 
business, you can learn something 
from these volumes. 
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of folding anatomical charts 
book of this character 
bound in cloth.. 
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and Garden 
mel. This treatise will enable 
the farmer to treat his field to remove weeds. 
‘The book is profusely illustrated by photographs 
and drawings made expressly for this work, and 
wii prove invaluable to every farmer, land 
owner, gardener and park superintendent. 5: 
pages. Cloth. Net $1.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg. § 215-321 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WITHOUT FORMS 


BEFORE you build your 
Silo send for our free booklet 


{246) about Concrete Silos constructed 
without forms. By using our famods 


Kno-Burn Metal Lath 


ou not oniy save money, but the work 
s done much quicker and easier, The 
result is practically a monolithic struc- 
ture, absolutely permanent. and satisfactory in 
ev way. Our booklet (246) tells all about it. 
Bend for one today. 
NORTHWESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO. 
924 Old Colony Building. Chicago, Hlinois 


Fill Your Silo s2%.ne4" 











‘We want te prove that our machines are’ 
investment before you give up your 
money. We know they are so good that we do 
not feel ft a risk to make this offer. 
features have been added which you 
ing @ machine. Catalog explains all. It is free. 
- Ress Coe., Box 1 
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The B. 52 Springfield, O. 














for you is this Champion 
Cooler. Keeps milk right— 
fresh—salable. Costs less 


than other kinds. 
CHAMPION 
Cool 


Chamnion Mitk Cooter Co., Ber?® Cortland, W. Y. 











Single Loop Wire Bale Ties 


for baling hay and stra 
ford's Calf 


Meal, the perfect MUk Substitute 
without milk quickly for market. 


Raises er calves 
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ilo a Farmer’s Gold Mine 


A. L. HECKER 





There is produced each year in this 
country sufficient forage to feed lib- 
eTally all live stock in the land and 
leave a good balance. The shortage 
each year is due to the wasting of 
forage already grown. The means of 
preserving this forage will solve the 
stock problems of the country. The 
principal waste is in the corn plant. 
It is most noticeable im’the corn belt 
states where over 80% of the stalk 
and leaves of this most valuable for- 
age are wasted. As economic stock 
production is determined by the prop- 
er use of forage, the silo furnishes a 
means whereby all farm forage can 
be presegved in the best possible con- 
dition for feed. The silo is well 
known, but its use is certainly sadly 
wanting. It can be safely said, on 
any farm where 10 head or more of 
cattle are kept, the silo is a necessary 
equipment and of great economic 
value, 

Besides corn, excellent silage may 
be made from alfalfa; clover, oats 
and peas, rye, serghum, kafir corn, 
millet and milo. While corn is the 
principal crop for silage, it is often 
made from other plants, especially 
during dry seasons, when excellent 
sorghum and kafir corn can be grown 
as a catch crop. The first cutting of 
alfalfa hay during a wet season is 
often lost. This can be put in the silo 
and saved by feeding out during the 
summer months. The silo can be Tre- 
filled in the fall. 

During recent years, I have noted a 
steady increase in the price of hay. 
In fact, all forage is higher and it is 
necessary for the steck farmer to 
produce a forage at less money than 
hay if he wishes to realize a- good 
profit on his stock. In this capacity, 
the silo comes as a great boom. Ex- 
perimentations shows that the silo will 
save 10 cents on the cost of produc- 
ing one pound of butter and $2.50 on 
tke cost of producing 150 pounds of 
beef. With this advantage, the silo 
becomes the stock farmer’s gold mine. 


Creameryman Can Help 


The intelligent creamery manager 
ean be of great service to his farmer 
patrons if he is willing to look into 
their problems and give suggestions 
for the betterment of their product. 
Producing cream of high quality is 
no more dificult than producing the 
low quality product @hich eauses so 
much trouble in the churn and in the 
butter tub, but many men have not 
thought of the essential points which 
must be looked after. To accept 
bad cream means that poor butter 
will be the output and consequent 
low prices must result. The cream- 
eryman is helping his own business 
and the business of his patrons if he 
holds strictly to the principle of grad- 
ing cream and paying for it according 
to quality. 

It is very much to the advantage 
of the creamery company to keep an 
accurate record, not only of all cream 
purchased, but also of each churning. 
This will help to make the product 
uniform, will show the weaknesses in 
butter making methods, and will help 
to show where improvements should 
be made. It is a wise idea to let the 
patrons knew how the business is 
progressing and how their product 
sells in the market. 


Feeding Grain to Cows 


E. ¥. ELLINGTON 








The question is frequently asked 
whether it is economical to feed grain 
to cows during the pasture season. On 
this question there is a considerable 
difference of opinion. Judging by 
the direct results in milk production 
from feeding grain to cows on succu- 
lent and abundant pasture, there 
seems to be no profit in such a pro- 
cedure. While there may be some 
inerease in milk yields, the increased 
yields do not in all instances pay for 
the grain consumed. 

The pastures in the early spring 
are immature and the grass contains 
a high percentage of water and a low 
percentage of dry matter, and the 
high producing cow does not secure 
sufficient nutrients to furnish the 

{To Page 745.] 





KRESO DIP N°t 


STANDARDIZED. 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that it is 
a necessity on every farm, 


CURES MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, SCRATCHES 


Destroys All Disease Germs 
, DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
Write for Free Bookiets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, ad - MICHIGAN 
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The Ready Ration 
for Dairy Cows. 


The only feed that’s guaranteed 
to produce more milk and keep 
your cows in better condition. 


Here’s Our Trial Offer 


Geo to your dealer (if he can't supply yon. 





Frame, Lad- 
der. Lightest and Tightest 
able Door Sys- 
tem. _ ongest Hoops, 
Very Best Materials, 
Variety. Our 
improvement, 
the famous “Harder 
."s 
holds Silo to its 
foundation. 
No more 
danger 
from 
storms. 








New York Buys , 
hoe Clatclelliicm lies 
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Jersey Farmer Specializes in Fruit 


Albert Repp of Gloucester County Has 450 Acres in Orchards--Makes “ Barren ” Farms Profitable--Grooms Trees 
Well---Uses Basic Slag Extensively-Enjoys Exceptional Selling Advantages--Markets 
Produce in Motor Truck~-Has Ideal Farm Home---By M. G. Kains 


HERE is more than one way for a 
county to get good roads, but the 
most dastardly that I know of is 
to force a citizen from a sheer 

necessity to do the work at his own expense. 
This is what Glassboro township in Glouces- 
ter county, N J, ferced Albert Repp, one of 
its best citizens, to do. When I visited him 
just before his fruit season opened he was 
bossing about a dozen of his own men and 
teams and those of two or three of his neigh- 
bors, doing road improvement which they had 
tried in vain to get the township to do. 

It seemed as if the authorities reasoned 
that if they held out long enough and strong 
enough they could compel him to do the work, 
so as to save pounding his peaches to a paste 
of pulp and before getting even well 
started to market. Noble public spirit, I 
don’t think! 

The orchard for which this road is the out- 
let contains 80 acres of peaches. After much 
thought and care Mr Repp had decided upon 
kinds that would cover the 
well and give him a steady stream 
of fruit for four to six 


pits 


five commercial 


season 


show the effects of thought and care, and 
will surely do well by the owner when they 
come into full bearing. A finer lot I have 
never seen. z 

A couple of years ago “locust year” struck 
the orchards and Repp’s trees had to pay 
toll. Not only did the insects make a direct 
path diagonally across one orchard, injuring 
hundreds of trees, but contrary to popular 
belief they did not go from the recently 
cleared land to the forest. No, they did so 
much damage in one newly-set 40-acre peach 
and apple orchard that Repp pulled up every 
tree and replanted. He was more or less 
influenced in this action, however, by the 
conviction that many of the trees were not 
what he ordered and also by the fact that 
he could get all the Carman trees he needed 
practically guaranteed true to name. The 
Carman, by the way, does particularly well 
for him. It matures after the Georgia crop 
has been consumed and finds a ready market 

Last year Mr Repp purchased seed suflicient 
for 12 acres of cantaloups but, as in the case 
of the peach orchards mentioned, he fell into 


Instead of making several thousand dollars 
out of his crop he did Aell to come out even. 

This sort of thing is too common, Orchard- 
ists and truckers in many sections tell me of 
such cases. As the laws now satand there is 
little or no redress. In most states the only 
thing that can be done apparently is to get 
back the money originally paid. In the case 
of trees this is a mere nothing compared with 
the outlay of time and labor necessary to 
bring the trees into bearing. It may be said 
that some nurserymen have seen their oppor- 
tunity to supply the public with trees true to 
name and are now guaranteeing their stock. 
In New York state, also, cases have recently 
been decided against a certain nurseryman 
who sold trees not correctly named. In con- 
sequence of such decision several other cases 
have been settled out of court. 


Pears Respond to Basic Slag 


BRighteen years ago Mr Repp bought a 16- 
acre pear orchard. Among the trees was a 
sowing of rye too short and too poor to pay 
for cutting. After he took -charge of it a 

change for the better 





weeks. When the 
trees came into bear- 
ing, however, he said 
he found “all the 57 
varieties and more 
too.” To be 
there were trees of 
the kinds he ordered 
not in blocks or rows 
as he had carefully 
planned, but  pep- 
pered here and there 
among utterly worth- 
less “‘natural fruit’ 
and varieties for 
which there is no 
commercial and 
scarcely any domes- 
tic use unless it be 
hog feeding. 

Near this orchard 
is a farm of 75 acres, 
which had been aban- 
doned to weeds be- 
cause it was “bar- 
ren!” Mr. Repp 
bought it, planted 
apples with corn be- 
tween the tree rows, 
applied carbonate of 
lime and a little fer- 


sure, 





came, and by the time 
he had had it seven 
years it was paying 
him 83000 a year. 
Some years it has 
gone as high as $7000. 
Until about eight 
years ago it was 
heavily fertilized, but 
owing to a severe at- 
tack of blight, appli- 
cations of fertilizer 
were discontinued for 
three or four years. 
then a dressing of 
basic slag was given. 
The effect was almost 
startling, the trees 
showed improvement, 
especially in color of 
foliage in less than 
two weeks. On his 
soil Mr Repp has 
found basic slag 
specially useful, be- 
cause it makes the 
fruit of peaches, 
plums, pears and 
grapes firm fleshed 
and safe to ship. 

For instance, from 








tilizer, with the re- 
sult that in the third 
year he harvested 
three times as much 
eorn as he did the 
first. When I saw it 
there was a truly 
magnificent self-sown 
crop of weeds, one of the tallest and rankest 
I have ever seen. Repp gloated as much over 
it as if it were salable at highest prices. Occa- 
sionally he supplements his weeds with crim- 
son clover, vetch, cowpeas* or some other 
plant as a winter cover crop. Last fall the 
weeds so high he had to comb them 
down with a harrow to make ready for plow- 
ing. On the other hand, the trees have been 
well groomed from the beginning. They 


as familiarly known. 


2 feet in hight. 


were 


_ pany. 


The Plum Farmer Raspberry at Its Best 


Many berry growers report fine profits from growing black raspberries, or blackcaps, 
Pictured is one of the popular varieties, Plum Farmer. 
is from northern New York, and matures its entire crop in a short period. 
sort, with berries thick-meated and very firm. 
understand that blackcaps cannot be set in the fall as are the red varieties. Start them 
in the spring, and keep them pinched back freely, so young canes do not gain more than 
This will keep the bushes snug and compact and obviate staking. 


the hands of the Catchem and Cheatem com- 
Instead of a uniform stand of vines 
bearing a uniform style of fruit he had “the 
57 varieties’’ again, every conceivable form, 
size and color of fruit. At shipping time the 
fruit had to be sorted and graded as to size, 
shape, markings of skin, etc, whereas, if they 
had been of one variety no sorting would have 
had to be done except for size. The firm 
must have sold him the warehouse sweepings! 


The fruit is large and attractive. Readers 


a Carman peach or- 
chard he picked fruit 
as it ripened for two 
weeks, and sent it to 
Philadelphia almost 
daily in perfect con- 
dition, whereas, a 
neighbor who did not 
use slag was obliged to pick his Carman in 
two or three days, and even then send the 
fruit to market too soft to bring most satis- 
factory prices. Again, from his Elberta 
orchard where he used slag he picked for 
eight days, but where he used other ferti- 
lizer without slag he was obliged to strip 
the trees in one day. An orchardist situated 
far from market might not count this quite 
[To Page 742,] 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 





Generally Favorable Crop Prospects 


Weather Dry and Hot in Kansas; Otherwise Favorable~-Wheat Promise Slightly Lowered But Still Exceeds Last Year 
and Outlook for One of the Largest Harvests on Record---Oats About Normal; Ohio Valley Crop Starts Poorly— 
Rye and Barley Situation Satisfactory—Hay Promise Moderate—Fruit Crop Best in Years—-By B. W. Snow 


HE average condition of winter wheat 
shows a decline of nearly five points 
during May, the present average 
standing at 85.9, which is materially 

above the normal for a series of years, more 
than eight points higher than it was last 
year at this time and the highest that it has 
been reported at this time since 1908. The 
drop in winter wheat condition is the result 
of material damage, which has been 
rienced in Kansas and Oklahoma particularly 
during the last 10 days of the month. Through 
the soft wheat states of the Ohio valley, the 
changes during the month are not particu- 
larly important, some of the states showing 
slight improvement and others slight losses. 

The heavy decline in conditions west and 
southwest of the Missouri river may be 
attributed in part to the high temperatures 
experienced during the. last week of May, but 
a large part of the difficulty is properly to 
be charged to the deficiency in accumulated 
moisture, which has existed particularly in 
Kansas since last fall. A month ago Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist pointed out that 
there was a territory involving something lik: 
1,000,000 acres in Kansas west of the 99th 
meridian, where the crop was starting poorly. 

If normal weather shall be experienced 
early in June, with sufficient rainfall to 
finish the filling of the crop, it is within 
the range of possibility for Kansas to 
still produce 100,000,000 bushels, and with 
the same limitations Oklahoma can easily 
make 20,000,000. On the basis of past expe- 
rience, the present average condition of 85.9 
for the winter wheat area would be taken 
as forecasting a total crop of 512,000,000 
bushels. This would be one of the largest 
crops ever grown and compares with a total 
yield last year of 408,000,000 bushels. 

According to the local estimates of our 
county observers the acreage of spring wheat 
this year is 633,000 acres less than was har- 
vested last year. | 

High Condition of Spring Wheat 

The condition of spring wheat, of course, 
is reported high, the average being 93.0, 
against 95.3 last year. 

The first report of condition of spring 
wheat cannot be regarded as very significant 
of probable crop results, but on the basis of 
past experience the present report of condi- 
tions and the acreage might be reasonably 
regarded as forecasting a crop of 250,000,000 
bushels. 

The following statement shows the condi- 
tion of winter wheat-by states on June 1: 


Condition of Winter Wheat June 1 


expe- 


Condition of Spring Wheat, 
Jane 1, 1913 

Acres Condition 
England . 95 
Wisconsin § $5 
Minnesota : 94 
Iowa 302.0 91 
Kansas 78,000 85 
Nebraska 95 
North 
South 
Oregon 
Washington 
Montana 


Acreage and 


New 


Dakota 
Dakota 


568,000 
18,575,000 

On this basis the combined spring ana win- 
ter wheat crop this year would amount to 
762,000,000. bushels if present prospect is 
maintained until harvest, against a crop last 
year of 742,000,000 bushels. 

Fair Prospect for Oats 

The first report of the season on the oats 

crop’ shows a rather poor start in the states 


- indicate 


of heavy production in the Ohio valley as 
well as a low condition in the territory west 
of the Missouri river, where there has been 
an absence of rainfall 

The average condition of the crop is 
reported at 87.3, which is not far from the 
average at this date for a series of years 
Last year on June 1 the average was 90.7, 
while in 1911 it was 87.5, or practically the 
same as at this time. An examination of 
the averages by states show that there 
is a very sharp line of distinction dividing 
the northwest crop from the balance of the 
oats acreage. In Iowa, Minnesota and the 
Dakotas, states of very large production, the 
crop has started remarkably well and the 
promise on June 1 is very high. On the 
other hand, in Ohio and particularly in 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and Kansas, the 
crop has a very poor start, and the prospects 
are decidedly against large yields. 

The difficulty in the Ohio valley is largely 
the result of the mechanical condition of the 
seed bed at the time of se The March 
floods through all of this territory left the 
ground water soaked and packed, and as there 
was an absence of rainfall during April and 
May, the fields broke up hard and cloddy, 
and the seed went into a very poorly-prepared 
seed bed. 

Of course, any attempt to indicate probable 
crop results at this early period in the history 
of the crop has smail value, but based on the 
experience of the past, it will be reasonable 
to expect, conditions be main- 
tained until harvest, a crop somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 1,000,000,000 bushels. Last 
year the crop was l, 


will 


should present 


400,000,000. 


Corn Area Up to Last Year 


The preliminary returns of our correspond- 
ents on the question of corn acreage would 
that the crop this year will be in 
breadth very little different from that har- 
vested last year. This is rather surprising, 
in view of the fact that last year a consider- 
able acreage of abandoned wheat was planted 
to corn, while this year there is no such 
forced change in crop distribution. It appears, 
however, that there is a small shrinkage in 
the acreage of all crops other than winter 
wheat, and the greater part of this reduced 
acreage in other lines of farm production 
has been given to corn f course, the crop 
Was not all planted on June I, so that this 
preliminary statement must be taken in part 
as a forecast of the intention of the corn 
growers rather than an actual statement of 
what has been accomplished. As a rule, the 
crop has been planted a little bit later this 
year than normal, largely because of soil con- 
ditions in the Olio valley following the early 
spring floods. 


Rye and Barley 


The returns of our county agents indicate 
a small decrease in the acreage of rye this 
year, a decrease which is fairly uniform in 
all the states of important production except 
in the spring wheat territory. In North and 
South Dakota the heavy increase in acreage 
last year is again duplicated with a similar 
increase this year. The preliminary estimate 
of acreage for the whole country is 1,933,000, 
against 2,067,000 acres harvested last year 
The average condition of the crop is 92.1, 
which is higher than last year, and indicates 
that the crop has a strong, vigorous start 
that is likely to result in a good rate of yield. 


Fair Outlook for Hay 


Early in the season following the ample 
and excessive rainfall of early spring, there 
was a general impression that 1913 promised 
to be a year of heavy grass production. It 
appears now, however, that this early prom- 
ise has not been maintained and there is 
decided evidence that the hay crop not only 


will not reach that of last year, but it is 
questionable if it will make an average crop. 
There was very little loss of acreage through 
winterkilling and when the period for spring 
growth began there was every indication of 
an opportunity for large yields. The last half 
of April and the month of May, however, 
proved generally cool and dry, conditions 
which serve to check growth and on June | 
the average condition of the crop is reported 
at only 89.6, or two points lower than a 
year ago. 
Hay Acreage and Condition June 1 


Acres Condi- Acres Condi- 
tion i 
95 IG cece 
95 Mo .. 
Kan .. 
Neb .. 
MN D.. 
8 D 
Cal. 
Ore ose 
D. wees Wash 
Mich . 2, 328, ‘ Okla 
a 738 8 Mont 
| ere % >| 3 Other . 


WIS.» —_ 1 —— 
Minn Total 49,328,000 89.6 


The acreage is reported at practically the 
same figure as last year, and as a larger pro- 
portion of it is represented by new meadows 
seeded after the disastrous winters of 1911 
and 1912, it is possible that the final rate of 
yield may be better than is now indicated. 

The following statement shows the pre- 
liminary estimate of the acreage and the 
condition of the oats crop on June 1 this year 
in comparison with similar showing for 1912: 
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5,820,000 90 


Acreage and Condition of Oats June 1 
-- Condition 
Acreage 1913 912 
1,323,000 90 
1,162,000 87 
$94,000 82 
200,000 90 
285,000 86 
105,000 > 
142,000 
1,814,000 
1,431,000 
1,608,000 
3,646,000 
2,230,000 
3,112,000 
4,307,000 
925,0¢ 


New York 
Pennsylvania 
Texas 
Arkansas 
Tennessee 
West Virginia 
Kentucky 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
Kansas 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Califorina 
Oregon 
Washington 
Oklahoma 
Montana c 
Other 3, 
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38,816,000 
Splendid Fruit Prospect 

During the month of May low temperatures 
were experienced many times through the 
fruit districts, and considerable damage is 
reported from scattered localities. Taken as 
a whole, however, the present promise, both 
for apples and peaches, is for one of the larg- 
est crops ever raised. Ohio and a few points 
in Indiana and Missouri show considerable 
frost damage, but as bloom was very profus2 
and the set of fruit very full, a considerable 
amount of damage could be suffered and still 
leave the situation such as to produce a 
good crop. 

Bearing in mind that for a series of years 
a condition for these crops of about 60 to 65 
would represent a reasonably good prospect, 
it will be noted that the prospect this year is 
especially good 

The following statement shows the condi- 
tion of apples and peaches as reported on 
June 1: 
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Fruit Condition June 1, 1913 
Apples Peaches 
55 46 
70 
.70 
79 
. -48 
.79 
81 
85 


Scrub Hens are steadily gaining in unpop- 
ularity. Fewer farmers keep them now than 
last year. : 
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Potato Farmers’ Exchange Meeting 


Members Forget They Are Hungry-~-Invited Speakers Discuss: Marketing and Crop Affairs--Officers Present Reports~- 
Manager Cooper Outlines Work of Year---Shows Exchange as Big Institution in Its Infancy--Summarizes Ship- 
ments---Treasurer Silkworth Condemns Business Methods and 


HE most enthusiastic meeting that 
>) the Long Island potato exchange has 
ver held was that at Riverhead 
last week. More than 100 members 


and visitors listened to the reports of the 
various officers, and the great majority of 
these men stayed during the four hours’ ses- 
sion in spite of having arisen early in the 
morning and being an hour or more late 
for their noonday megl, when the meeting 
adjourned. Surely, no two things could indi- 


eate more strikingly. the interest that co-op- 
eration has aroused among the potato grow- 
ers of the island. 

Pres H. R. Talmage conducted the 
meeting. He commented upon the work of 
the past season, touched upon the difficulties 
met and overcome, referred to the good work 
of the other officers and gave an especially 
strong address on co-operative principles and 
practice. This address will be published 
almost entire in a subsequent issue. He also 
introduced’ various speakers of the day, 
including Mr Preston and Mr Green of “the 
pink sheet’? of New York city; Mr Langdon. 
traffic manager of the Long Island railway, 
and M. G. Kains, associate editor American 
Agriculturist. 

Mr Langdon discussed briefly some of the 
problems relating to transportation, more 
especially with respect to vegetable products. 
He suggested that-car shipments of mixed 
products be made to various smaller mar- 
kets than New York city. In response to 
requests he said he would take up the matter 
of through rates with other lines than his 
own. Mr Green briefly outlined the condi- 
tions of the potato crop in New Jersey, where 
he has recently been traveling. He said the 
prospects are for more or less shortage at 


nearly all the places he visited. In this 
respect Long Island is in much the same boat. 

Mr Preston gave an excellent address on 
various phases of marketing produce, both 
from the buyers’ and the co-operative stand- 
points. He showed what has been accom- 
plishéd with potatoes grown in the neighbor- 
hood of Hastings, Fla, and sold through a 
commission house which handles about 85% 
of the crop. Next he discussed the wonder- 
fully effective work that the farmers, more 
especially Irish and sweet potato growers, 
have done in Accomac county, Va, through 
the Eastern shore produce exchange, and 
declared that as good results could be expected 
at Riverhead, provided as good business abil- 
ity and methods were applied there. He also 
showed what the Texas truck growers have 
accomplished through co-operation, especially 
with respect to the marketing of the Ber- 
mudd onion, which is now grown there in 
enormous quantities. 

Mr Kains outlined the work accomplished 
by various co-operative associations in New 
Jersey; Virginia, Georgia and other states, 
giving figures of last year’s and former years’ 
business and what the exchange has meant 
to growers in the various sections. He also 
outlined the _ principles of co-operation, 
pointed out common pitfalls, showed the par- 
amount necessity of loyalty among members, 
especially to the manager, and appealed to 
the members as to whether co-operation is 
profitable in view of the figures he presented. 


The Manager's Annual Report 


Manager H. R. Cooper, who has been with 
the exchange during the last 10 months only, 
spoke very highly of his predecessor, F. EB. 
Embree, who left the exchange to go into 


Suggests Improvements 


business for hiniself, but who has since 
become manager of the Burlington county 
(N.J) farmers’ exchange, and who was a uni- 
versal favorite among the Long Island grow- 
ers. With such good feeling Mr Cooper found 
it easy to get on a business basis with the 
growers. He reférred to the function of the 
exchange as not being such as to control 
prices, but to control conditions. He urged 
the growers to work. in league with the 
receivers in the city to grade their stock 
properly, to act on thé advice of the dealers 
in the markets as to the character of stock, 
etc, so as to prevent glutted markets, and so 
as to throw ‘‘crooked”’ dealers out of busi- 
ness, thus to make the business more profit- 
able for the good dealers and for the exchange 
and its members. 

He referred to the embarrassment due to 
insufficient financial support, a matter which 
the treasurer took up more in detail as shown 
below. Said he: “It is up to you now to 
stand behind the management. When I came 
here the reins were handed to me, together 
with the balance left from your never very 
large capital, and I was told to go ahead 
and make good, which meant sell the farm- 
ers their grain, etc, at low figures, handle 
their crops on as small margin of profit as 
possible, and at the same time show a profit 
at the end of the year. I can assure you 
that was some undertaking. It was stated 
at the time that should I make good, the 
members would do their part. It is now up 
to you to do your part. Stick by your guns, 
fight, let the world know you are alive. Get 
out and work with your neighbor. and 
exchange members and show them the impor- 
tance of co-operating in this great fight. 

[To Page 747.] 





Officers and Headquarters of the Long Island Potato Exchange 


These are the men who have-carried the exchange through the past year of remarkable success. They are as follows: — 1, President, H. R 
Talmage; 2, Vice-President, C. T. Osborne; 3, General Manager, H. R. Cooper; 5, Secretary, W. R. Fanning; 6, Treasurer, A. H. Silkworth. 


The building is the office and warehouse. 
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FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Biggest Thing in the 
Clock Business 


Big Ben is the biggest thing today 
in the alarm clock business. 

He is only two years and a half old, 
but he’s already getting more work 
fromthe States than any clock alive, 

initwo years and a half time, 18,000 
ewelers—70% of the total number of 

nited States watchmakers — have 
already adopted him. Two million 
and a half families leave it to him to 
call them up in the morning. Two 
million and a half families use him 
ali day long to tell the right time by. 


He is really two good clocks in one— 
a crackerjack of a timekeeper and a 
crackerjack of an alarm, 


Big Ben stands seven. incnes tall. 
He is triple nickel-plated and wears an 
inner vest of steel that insures him 
for life. His big, bold figures and 
hands are easy to read in the dim 
morning light, His large, comfortable 
keys almost wind themselves. He 
rings five minutes steadily or ten 
intermittently. lt he is oiled every 
other year, there is no telling how long 
he will last. 

He’s sold by 18,000 watchmakers. 





His 


tice is $2.50 anywhere in the States, 
3.00 anywhere in Canada. If you can’t 
find him at your jeweler’s, a money order 
mailed to Westclox, La 
send him anywhere you say, 
charges prepaid. 


BIG BEN 


Salle, Illinois, will 
express 








APEC 
ENSILAGE CUTTER 


Lighest Running Silo Filler Made 


It cuts and elevates the highest quality of sil- 
age at minimum cost for time, and re- 
pairs. Built of iron and sewss-stee/; gear driven 
throughout; easily set ups fed from ind; 
convenient to operate; fills highest silos; al- 
most any power will run it; costs less for up- 
keep, barring accidents will last a life- 
time. It throws as well as blows and the sil- 
age is elevated in a steady stream, not in 
bunches; it operates at slow speed and it is 
absolutely safe. Our catalog which explains 
the construction in detail is mailed free upon 


request. 
PAPEC MACHINE CO.,Box11 Shortsville, N.Y. 


THE PAPEC ; 
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Y, AND BLOW s’ 


25 Convenient Distributing Points 
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Tells 
how to use your old runs 
wing gears for many years; save 
10,000 high lifts ; save repair bills, 


ELECTRIC 


Steel Wheels 
Make bauling 
don't rut roads or 
or dry Sead 








CANVAS 


HAYCOCK covers 


Stack, Wagon, Truck, Threshing 
Machine and Binder Covers. 
Either. plain or waterproofed. 


Montgomery-Washbarn Co., Migrs. 











augerties, N. Y. 





Jersey Farmer Specializes in Fruit 
{From Page 739.] 


such an advantage as Mr Repp does 
because he might want to pick clean 
at one picking. Last year Mr Repp 
used 300 tons of slag on his 800-acre 
farm including nearly a square mile 
of orchards ind vineyards. One of 
his neighbors applied one ton in 1912, 
and for this year ordered a carload. 

Off in one corner out of the way is 
a little 2l-acre vineyard mostly of 
Concord grap The yield 
three ton nnuall na 
he sells the fruit at $50 
tract. A considerable part of the crop 
foes to a Philadelphia oman who 
annually makes 70 tons of grapes into 
jelly and sells her product without 
difficulty. “Yet,” Repp said, “she 
hasn’t sense enough—to vote!” 

Some years ago he cut out aspara- 
gus as a market crop because it did 
not pay well and also interfered with 
spraying. The fruit crops do not in- 
terfere seriously with one another 
and as with him they are more profi- 
table than vegetables he now grows 
no vegetables even for home use, but 
buys all he needs for his table. 

Exceptional Selling Methods 

He is specially favored with pe- 
spect to marketing, being situated 
only 18 miles from Philadelphia and 
on an excellent, direct road. But fur- 
ther he is fortunate in that one of 
his brothers operates a cold storage 
and ice plant within two miles of the 
farm. Fruit is drawn to this over a 
smooth, level road and placed at con- 
venience directly in cars on the rail- 
way siding. Then in Philadelphia 
another brother is a commission mer- 
chant and handles the produce from 
the farm. 

Still another advantage that he 
joys is that he can use the sam«¢ 
containers (5<-bushel baskets mostly) 
over and over again until they” are 
literaHy worn out. His packages cost 
less than “a song.” 

These advantages account, in part, 
for the popular stories about his 
prices and profits, but not altogeth 
The statement that he has never sold 
the Winesap apples from his -17,000 
bearing trees of this variety for 
than -$5 a barrel is true, but no ons 
seeing the fruit itself would be sur- 
prised. In September, he showed me 
specimens at the Interstate fair as 
large as a well grown Stayman and a 
perfect picture for beauty, yet it 
would have had six weeks or more in 
which to reach what he would call 
perfection. The fruit is held in stor- 
age until the market is practically 
bare, then carefully graded and sold. 
Often June or July arrives before the 
last are disposed of. 

About two years ago he purchased 
an auto truck for transporting his 
produce to market. This machine 
has been thoroughly satisfactory. It 
has enabled him to make more fre- 
quent trips, use his teams and men at 
home to better advantage and 
horses and money. But as my story 
is growing rather long I must write a 
separate article about the auto truck. 


Importance of Figuring 


In commenting on his use of water 
he remarked; “‘Many people don’t fig- 
ure. They just jump at conclusions 
and usually come out at the little 
of the horn. I pay the city 
boro about $25 a vear—25 cents 
1000 gallons—for water for all pur- 
poses If I had to pay double that I 
would still be money in pocket. 

“For instance, suppose I were to 
put up a windmill water plant. It 
would cost $150 to $200 and the in- 
terest at 10% would be $15 to $20. 
Rut th South Jersey we don’t have 
enough wind when we want it so 
what would I do if I needed a drink? 
For irrigation of half an acre it 
would. be more economical to buy 
water. but for five acres or more it 
would pay to put in a gasoline en- 
gine.” 

The Repp residence is ideal both 
outside and in. About 150 feet back 
from the public road across a beau- 
tiful lawn unbroken by flower beds, 
shrubbery or trees the house stands 
with a little flanking of low ever- 
greens on each side of the 12-foot 
wide porch which extends across the 
full front, 36 feet. The flower gar- 
den is on the west side and partly to 
the rear. Thus it does not interfere 
with the beauty of the grounds and 
the house. On the other side also in 
the rear is the garage for his per- 
sonal car. On the porch there is not 
one chair uncomfortable to sit in. 
Every one is inviting. Inside, the 


averages 
Usually 


1 ton on 


con- 


en- 


fruit 


save 


end 


house is admirably planned, has all 
modern conveniences and is in every 
way typical of what a farmer’s home 
should be—a home, a place for the 
affections to grow and to rest in. 





Onion Crop’s Uncertain Promise 


2teports from the large onion grow- 
ing districts of Wiscdnsin, Indiana, 
New York, Ohio and Masschusetts are 
I overly optimistic. As already 
pointed out in these columns, the acre- 
age in many cases is less than a year 
igo, largely due to the unfavorable 
prices received last season. Weather 

ynditions have militated against on- 
ions this spring, the same as other 
farm crops, lt is too early to say that 
the crop cannot be a good one, with 
the start secured, although some 
growers do not attempt to cover up 
their discGuragement, The most fa- 
vorable reports come from Wisconsin 
and New England, with conditions 
running fair to discouraging in Ohio, 
New York and Indiana. The accom- 
panying notes received direct from 
growers give a gocd idea of what is 
doing in the different sections. 

New York’s Reduced Acreage 

Some 25 or 30 acres of early sown 
onions have been sown the second 
time on account of frost and wind 
damage, but the crop is growing finely 
now and weather conditions are good. 
Growers feeling fairly optimistic on 
account of general reports of smaller 
acreage in the onion growing sections, 
[L. G. C., Canastota, N Y. 

Onion acreage about 20% less than 
1912. Crop generally looking good, A 
few fields injured somewhat by the 
cold, dry winds. Prospects at present 
writing favorable for good crop.—[C. 
B. H., Williamson, N Y. 

V , few onions raised here, Crop 

well. Weather conditions very 

. H. H., Orient,.N Y. 

id, dry spring and later cold 

made it bad for planting. 

ions are unfavorable at this 
—[{F. H. E., Syracuse, N Y. 

» is only one small piece near 

> and they leok well. My impres- 

1 is there is a less acreage than 

rmal.—[J. B. S., Wolcott, N Y. 

Some have been blown out by winds 
dry the fore part of May, 

it in general onions look good for 
this time of year. Not as heavy an 

reage as last season.—[B. B., Clyde, 


was 


1e original sowing was fully 20% 
velow last year. At least 200 acres 
were destroyed by freezing and heavy 
i Acreage at present is 1-3 less 
I year. Running crop looks 
fair, Growers are confident that crop 
will brir a good price when ready. 
Dealers are not su optimistic and are 
not contracting.—[P, F. Ll, Canas- 
tota, N Y. 


Onion crops never looked better at 
this time, Usual acreage sown. C-ow- 
ers here sell in fall at going prices. 
Very few onions are stored or held fo~ 
speculation.—[F. D. M.; Eagle Bridge, 


P' 


winas, 
an last 


Acreage is not more than 40% com- 
pared to 1912, Frost hurt stand very 
much, Most of them are not -aore 
than 2-3 of a stand. Growers are very 
much discouraged over last year’s sale 
of crops, and I would estimate the loss 
to growers and shippers in Whitley Co 
at $200,000 last year. They seem dis- 
couraged and are not inclined to to 
put over very many in 1913.—{J. L., 
Columbia City, Md, 

Fair Prospect in Ohio 

Onion crop spotted. Frost did some 
damage, thinning stand, probably 35U 
2cres resown, Cutworms now doing 

ts of mischief in some fields, Having 

pl showers and good growing 

ther at present; with prospect out- 

9k think we will be short 25% of 

year’s crop.—[J. A, J., Me- 
Guffey, O. 

The onion acreage is about the same 
as last year. The eold, wet» weather 
has injured the prospeéts for a good 

Due to weather conditions 
-" are not hopeful.—({T. C., 
( 


ion crop prospect medium. Some 
redy by frost and late wet weath- 
er.—[W. S., Carey, O. 

The growers in this section of thn 
country are not satisfied with their 
stand of onions. The seed did not come 
good on account of wet, cold weather 
and the maggots are working bad. Our 
from onion sections through- 
U S and Can show that farm- 
general are not satisfied with 
outlook. The acreage is short of 
last year, and the onions are not as 
thick and as good looking as they 
should be.—[A. E. V., Painesville, O. 

Onions some damaged by early 
freeze, Later planting is coming good. 
Weeds on many fields may do some 
damage if weather should be wet. 
Damage from high winds is small.— 
[J. B. S., Ada, O. 

There is considerable complaint that 
the stand of onions is thin. Weeds 
are bad; cutworms doing some dam- 
age. Growers are quite optimistic, 
believing that onions will grow to good 
size by not. being so thick. The acre- 
age is 30% short of last year. The 
weather is favorable for weeds. It 


{To Page 745.] 
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“American Agricuiturist 


Will weed, cultivate ead 
mulch both in the rows and 
between the rows, & ceat 
and complete job, all in 
one operation. Adijusteble 
to fit any crop without 
injury. 10 adjustments, a 
money saver and not ex- 

pensive and easy to 
operate. Waite for 
information. We: 
also have an Onion 





Ask Me For 


Information Regarding Lands 


im California, Oregon, Washington, Idabo, Pe- 
vada, Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, Kansas, or Ne- 
braska—Irrigated and Nou-irrigated—seitable for 
General Farming, Frait Raising, etc., also large 
tracts for cattle raising and grazing. 

Advise in which State you desire to locate end | 
will give you complete information Free. 

R. A. SMITH 
Colonization and Industrial Agent, Union Pacific 
Railroad Co., Room 276, Union Pacific Building 

OMAHA, NEB. 





It pays to bale your hay in 


DEDERICK’S 


STANDARD 
Baling Presses 


Catalogue Free 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 
43 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 


-— TTT) 
To ares : 
PaObig Farmers! 
$1500- im Cash or in 


Farm Machinery and Stock. 
Buy a farm from the CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RAILWAY and the Com- 
pany will loan you $2,000 cash for im- 
GEARS tithe fo pas for the tend ond 
loan. WE ALSO ‘WANT AGENTS, 

Write at once for full particulars to 
DR. PAUL FABER, General Agent, 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Land Department, 
458 Broadway ~ e New York, 
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HAY CAPS 


Stack, implement, wagon and farm covers. 
Waterproof or plain canvas. Plant-bed cloth; 
waterproof ¢ camvas goods. Tents, etc. 


HENRY DERBY 
453 A, St. Paul’s Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Buy Your Roofing Direct from the Factory 
A Roof that is Proof ae 


We manufacture the world’s best Steel Roofing in Roll 
Cap. Pressed standing seam and V crimp. Galvanized 
Cond Eaye Trough and Fittings. 

catalog 7, and prices, F 
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June 14, 


Water Horses Often in Summer 
R. L, HILL 


In no other way do farm horses 
suffer se much as from being inade- 
quately watered. They are compelled 
to work steadily for five full hours 
each half day in the broiling sun 
with no water, The farmer is very 
careful when he goes to the field to 
see that his jug of drinking water is 


not left behind and he drinks often 
if the day is hot, but it never enters 
his head that his horse is a sweating 
animal, and in proportion to its body, 
has a smaller stomach than himself 
and needs as large a supply of water 
and needs to drink as,often 

Not only is it humane to provide 
water for the horse, but it pays. The 


sweating process is a cooling one. 
This is nature of counteracting 
the: heat, and when water is given in 


’s way 


sufficient quantities to sustain the 
sweat the horse can do more work 
with safety. It is but little trouble 
to give a team a drink two or three 
times each half day and any man 


who will try the 
abandon it. 


By providing a barrel on a log boat 


experiment will never 


or even on a wagon, enough water 
ean be taken to the field to last two 
er three days, and if the barrel is a 


clean one the water will keep in good 
condition and with a pail the horses 
may be given a drink a couple of 
times each half day. No time need 
be lost for it will take no longer to 


; 
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TIMELY LIVE STOCK PROBLEMS 


Fattening Feed for Chickens 


JAMES DRYDEN 


There are different rations that ean 
be fed successfully. In some districts 
corn is the main item, and in others 
oats, barley or Other grain. The 
price of grain will govern the ration 
fed largely. There is no better fat- 
tening food, probably, than good 
plump oats finely ground. Barley, 
ground up fine is aiso good as part 
of ‘the ration. A good ration would 
be ground oats, barley and middlings 
in equal parts and a little bran mixed 


with buttermilk or sour milk. 

If one cannot get milk it will be 
necessary to feed some animal meal 
or beef scrap, or a little blood meal. 
About 10% of the weight of the grain 
is the right proportion of blood meal. 
If corn is as cheap as the other 


grains, I would feed corn liberally. 
The grain should be mixed with about 
twice as much milk as of ground 
grain, so it will be very soft and drip 
from the end of the stick. No green 
food is necessary. 

The chickens should be fed all they 
will eat twice a day. At first one 
should begin by feeding light, but 
after two or three days they should 
be given all they will eat up twice a 
day. Food should not be left stand- 
ing before them, however. The chick- 
ens should be confined in a small pen 
or in fattening crates where they will 
get no exercise. 








give them a sip of water than to sit Ripening Milk for Cheese—This 
on the plow handles while they are process consists in the formation of a 
resting. There is another very great certain amount of lactic acid. Its ob- 
advantage in this occasional water- ject is to control more completely the 
ing. When so watered, the team on various operations in making cheese. 
coming to the stable may be allowed Lactic acid may be formed by al- 
to drink all they want without fear lowing the milk to stand for a time at 
Li 














This Truck Makes Three Daily Trips to Philadelphia—(See Page 739) 


ef bad results and the grain may be 
ziven so as to give them plenty of 
time to eat it. 

When not watered from morning 
until noon it is not safe to give drink 
wntil they have stood and cooled off, 
and everyone should know that it is 
not the best way to feed a horse be- 
fore it has taken water. The result 
is that the driver has to put his team 
in the barn to hay, and after dinner 
give them a drink and then feed 
grain. This is a good deal of trouble 
and it takes time, and it also reduces 
the time the horse has to eat his 
grain, so he learns to gobble it down 
and it does not digest as well or do 
him as much good. 


> 


It takes a good man to convince 
a lot of farmers, Even our Dr Taylor 
does not always succeed. Failing with 
the elders, he takes one of the boys 
«nd says: “Let your dad go on doing 

his way, but you take half an acre 
and do it as I tell you, and we shall 
see.” When the boy has produced 
twice as much corn on his half acre 
as his dad has grown on any one of 
his, and has done it with only such 
materials as are at hand, any boy's 
father will begin to take notice. The 
cost of good farming is very little 
more per acre than the cost of wrong 





farming. Why, on one of our farms, 
where we were getting SO bushels of 
eorn to the acre, we tried ourselves 
to see what we could do, and in- 
ereased the yield to 130 bushels. The 
trick in that case was to go through 
the corn with a little harrow and 
keep the ground broken fine on the 


surface. That prevents evaporation 
of moisture through the capillaries 





of the soil and forces it to come 
through the corn. It was a very dry 
season, The cost is very trifling. A 
dollar an acre may do.—[William 
Butterworth, president of Deere & 
€o, in an interview. 

Mention A A When You Write, 





a temperature of about 86 degrees. 
If lactic acid bacteria are not pres- 
ent in abundance it is necessary to 
use a starter in order to succeed in 
cheese making. 


Wrecks Whole Expositions—This is 
surely a day of great undertakings. 
After the world’s Columbian exposi- 
tion at Chicago in 1894 was abandoned, 
the four Harris brothers, forming the 
working part of the Chicago House 
Wrecking Co, bought the buildings of 
this famous exposition and again la- 
ter purchased the Trans- Mississippi 
exposition buildings at Omaha and 
the Pan-American exposition build- 
ings at Buffalo. The’ latest lot of 
buildings bought on such a whole- 
Sale plan was the Louisiana Purchase 
exposition equipment. This company 
has become familiar to most readers 
through its extensive advertising. The 
above company during the past 20 
years has gained the national repu- 
tation as being the largest institution 
in the world devoted to the sale of 
Jumber and building material supplies 
direct to the consumer. Through 
purchasing these large buildings at a 
low figure, they have been able to 
turn them rapidly into cash, people 
all over the country taking advan- 
tage of the house wrecking com- 
pany’s operations. Recently this com- 
pany has expanded and changed its 
name to that of Harris Brothers com- 
pany, 35th and Iron streets, Chicago. 


Good Ayrshire Record—For the 
third time this year the Ayrshire cat- 
tle club is able to head its official re- 
port with a mature cow giving 20,000 
pounds milk during the year, The 
latest record is that of Lily of Willa- 
more, owned by J. W. Clise. In the 
mature form, the record is 22,106 
pounds milk, 888 pounds butter fat, or 
1046 pounds butter. The milk tested 
4.02% butter fat. When the associa- 
tion started official testing, a 10,000- 
pound cow was thought to be a won- 
der, but now the average of the ma- 
ture class, all told, exceeds that figure. 
This surely bespeaks progress, 






















The Breeders and Developers 


CREAM 


months in the summer an 


171.53 Ibs. Butter in 30 Days 


How is that for high? 


NITED 
STATE 


SEPARATOR 


Bi use one of your U. S. Somenaiess for about four 
d sell the milk the r 
of the year. Am very much pleased with your machine.” 


Francis M. Jones, Clinton, N. Y. 












of this Kind of Cows Use the 


















Record Holstein, whose breeder uses 
the U. S. Separator exclusively. 


long wearing qualities. 


Mr. Jones is the breeder and 
developer of “Pontiac Lass”, the 
new World’s Record Holstein 
with 171.53 lbs. of butter in 30days 
and recently sold for $10,000.00, 
as well as owner of ‘‘Agatha Pon- 
tiac’’, the World’s, Champion 4- 
Year-Old, and ‘'Tweed De Kol 








Pontiac Lass, the new 7 and 30 day World’s 


_ For years the United States Separator has set the pace in closest 
and 


The 1913 model greatly increases the lead with its nickel silver, non- 
rusting skimming device and newly invented Mechanical Washer. 


No Advance in Price $25 i 


Free demonstration by asking your local U, 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls,Vt. Chicago, fll. 


White Lady’*, who gave milk 

ielding the highest per cent of 
ta t ever obtained in one miiking. 

Like these famous cows, United 
States Cream Separators are al- 
ways able to do a little more and 
better work than other separators, 





. dealer or writing direct. 








Sandwich 


Supplies Its 


Chain \ 
Drive/ 


Hay Press 


Own Power 











of, 2 Job thas tarng Gas clean, slick, solid bales, rain or 7 shine, one and two a minute. 


You too, can make $200 to $300 clear profit me monthly! 
hay baled by this solid steel, big tonnage 
pas bopper coo} gine moun on same 
or 10-horse ar driven magneto 
per OR lete outfit ‘o existence. The Sand- 
wien beste all prdimare presses 2 to 8 tons daily in 
ev working test. 
Ss are ite every 
Telivered ts 
oO 
Press "hy heavy steel 
Sway “with slipping. 
a ng, 
belts. Simple 
time-tri self-feeder — 
with big feed opening. 
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Sandwich that Agent & down in the middle 


in’ “i eaten quiet, Curget, 16 'Frae Book 
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THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


When you want all the buildings on the 
farm waterproofed to stay—cover them with 





this genuine Trinidad Lake asphalt roofing, applied with the Kant- 


leak Kleet. 
The Barber r Asphalt Paving 


Largest producers of nd largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Write us for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 


Company 


ag York San Francisco Chicago 
aA 


Philadelphia 











There are many su- 
perior features in the 


NAPPANEE 
SIL Let je och - you 


them 
“Buy a ns 

and get a guarantec.”’ 
Nappanee Lbr. and Mfg. Co. 
370 S. Madison St., Nappanee, Ind. 
Reliable Agents Wanted 


Address 8. F. F. , State Agent 
618 Fifth Ave., te eee 

















Our Improved 1913 
ACRE-AN-HOUR SIFTER 
beats every hand implement for killi 
Potato Bugs, ge Worn on ite 

Lime, h Paris 

Plaster, My ow ag wit 





or Arsenate Regulates to 

cover big or or little plants, aleo to apply ony 
geaneiy of ey, k of manufactured 4 
£3] as fart a» desi 

Better, easier and than any $5, 10 oF 

a Insist on your 

you th wonderful le enple- 

ment. 75e. Circulars. Aere-An-Hour 

Sifter Co., Dept. €., Poughkeepsie, N. ¥, 













Save ’35.»°50 


Yes sir, I'll save you $35 to $50 
to Os Gomscetciensen the moat modern, 


most sanitary and closes 
separator ever built. When you buy the 


New Galloway S 


—you pay just one sm 
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The agricultural work which is 
being promoted by the banking in- 
terest is, of course, 
Accommodating welcome, as is all 
Farmers co-operation for 
better farming. But 
bankers have always been in a posi- 
tion to foster farming by extending 
*accommodation” to their farm cus- 
tomers to the fullest extent that this 
can be done with safety to their de- 
Positors’ money. 





At last co-operation is being rec- 
ognized by the educational institu- 
tions of the country 

Studying and a beginning of the 
Co-operation careful study of co- 
operative propositions 
is now being made. In Kansas, 400 
farmers’ institutes held co-operative 
meetings on May 17. The invitation 
was issued by the superintendent of 
farmers’ institutes. The meetings on 
May 17 were devoted entirely to the 
Study of such questions as co-opera- 
tion in community breeding of stock, 
production of pure-bred seed, con- 
struction of silos, buying of machin- 
ery, buying of fuel and feed, market- 
ing eggs, picking and marketing fruit, 
marketing grains, potatoes and cream. 
An attempt was made to cover every 
phase of agricultural activity. More- 
oyer, the agricultural colleges have at 
last recognized that it is absolutely 
as necessary to study the problems of 
marketing and distribution as it is 
those of production. Some of these 
colleges have been at work for a num- 
ber of years and others, in view of 
the present agitation, are making 
plans to take it up immediately. They 
realize the difficulty in. handling the 
problem and some of them feel that 
it will be impossible to get a teacher 
Sufficiently well equipped to give spe- 
cific advice along different lines. How- 
@ver, it is possible to have a man who 
4will be thoroughly informed as to 
What has already been accomplished 
and will have this information on 
tap for those who come to inquire. 
Whis is a hopeful attitude, in fact, the 
fost satisfactory state of affairs 
imaginable. The work should have 
been started years ago but it is bet- 
fer late than never, If those who 


go into the study of this complex 
problem wil! ~ppreciate the difficulties 
they must necessarily encounter, co- 
operation will make rapid progress. 


The fire loss in a rural 
can be greatly reduced if 
puts in a modern 
auto-fire engine with 
chemical extinguish- 
er. Have one or 
two good men at hand to respond 
with the machine instantly to any tel- 
ephone call. Educate the people to 
phone in at the first appearance of 
fire—don’t wait until it beyond 
control. The auto engine, traveling a 
mile a minute, will usually arrive on 
the scene in time to smother the fire 
before it gets started. The saving in 
property and the lower rates on fire 
insurance will pay for such an outfit 
and service iv a single year. Of 
course every set of farm buildings 
should be equipped with some of the 
excellent fire extinguishers now s0 
cheap and efficient. Fire pails kept 
full of water should be provided at 
handy points in the farm buildings, 
while every precaution against start- 
ing fire shouid be taken. By these 
simple and inexpensive precautions, 
the agricultural fire loss can be fre- 
duced one-half. 





»ymmunity 


the town 


Stitch in Time 
Saves Nine 


gets 





Have you some good heifer calves 
on hand or expected? If raise 
them, The demand 
for cows exceeds 
the supply. There 
promises to be a 
splendid market at good prices for 
every cow of fair to good quality that 
can be raised. This matter is so im- 
portant that in some state legislatures 
the suggestion has been seriously 
considered of prohibiting by law the 
slaughter of heifer calves. 


so, 


Conserve Live 
Stock Interests 





“Tt have a little suggestion that I 
would like to make to the editor of 
our ‘old reliable Orange 
Judd farm weekly,’ not 
that I can tell you how 
to run your business, 
but to give you an idea of a matter 
that our farmers are specially inter- 
ested in.” The above was the intro- 
duction to a real good letter. We wish. 
each and every one of our readers to 
know that we like to hear from them 
at any and all times. If there is 
anything this paper can do or say 


Holler Back 
and Forth 


. still further that will help you or your 


farmers, just write us about it. Also 
feel free to jot down your experiences, 
ideas and opinions on any matter sug- 
igested by your own work, by your 
farmers’ needs, or by reading our 
columns. We like to have your farm- 
ers in your state feel that they can 
“holler back and forth” at each other 
through the pages of American Agri- 
culturist. That’s what it is here for. 
If every blossom which opened this 
spring had resulted in a mature fruit, 
trees, shrubs and 
Thinning the vines would have been 
Fruit Crop overloaded, resulting 
not only in a market 
glut, but in small specimens, and in 
many places permanent injury to 
trees because of overbearing. Conse- 
quently the frosts which occurred in 
the east and central west while some- 
what alarming to the people directly 
concerned, are not a national calam- 
ity by any means, The yield will not 
be so abundant, but the fruit will be 
of larger size and of better quality. 
Moreover, these frosts did not entire- 
ly cover the fruit belt. From some 
localities now come reports telling of 
the usual exaggeration of damage as 
first reported. 








Now is the time to make plans for 
making exhibits at the state or county 
fair next fall. Decide 

Prepare Fair what you will exhibit 
Exhibits and try to grow the 
very best possible of 
Some of the best advertis- 
ing ever obtained by individuals, 
townships or counties has been the 
advertising they have received at the 
fairs. We have in mind now one 
county in one of our southern states 
that Is known even beyond the borders 
of the state, and largely on account 
of the fact that it has been winning 
first prizes at the state fair year after 
year. And, too, the prizes given at 
these fairs are worth working -for. 


this crop. 


It is a proposition that all of us 
should consider carefully, and now is 
the time to begin. Den’t wait until 
just before the fair and then pick out 
the exhibits. If you have the propo- 
sition in mind all during the grow- 
ing season, it is entirely possible that 
you may pick out and develop some- 
thing much better than you would 
have should you wait until just before 
the fair to make this seleetion. 


> 


lack of standardization in 
products is recognized one 
of the big difficulties in 
systematic marketing. 
Manufactured products 
have been reduced to 
standard types sc that a certain size 
and certain style always refers to the 
same quality of product. Of course, 
it is not possible to make agricul- 
tural products exactly fit an arbitrary 
standard. It is possible, however, to 
work more and more toward a uni- 
form article. The selected fruit from 
a sprayed orchard is far more uni- 
form than the miscellaneous output 
of a carelessly handled orchard. Well 
selected potatoes, grown under good 
conditions, come nearer to fitting a 
particular style than do the mongrel 
tubers that are not selected. No stand- 
ards for these products can be fixed 
arbitrarily, but they must develop 
through observation and trial. It is 
in this way that score cards for live 
stock and for grain have been de- 
veloped. Sometime in the future it 
is likely there will be styles and sizes 
nearly as well fixed for raw potatoes 
and other vegetables as there are 
now in the various kinds of canned 
goods, 





The 
farm as 
Developing 

Standards 


This year the results of the beef 
cattle tests at the various experiment 
stations have con- 
Do Not firmed the experience 
Neglect Silage ~of the last four or 
five years in proving 
that silage is the best and cheapest 
feed for fattening and finishing the 
cattle. Of course, in connection with 
this some protein feed like cottonseed 
meal or soy bean meal must be fed 
to balance the ration. In addition to 
this, clover hay, alfalfa hay or straw 
must be used. An average of four 
years’ tests at the Indiana station 
shows that by the use of silage it was 
possible to produce beef for $1 to 
$1.25 per 100 pounds -cheaper than 
without silage. The value of silage 
in dairying has long been recognized; 
also in the feeding and fattening of 
sheep. It would seem, therefore, un- 
necessary to urge the importance of 
every farmer putting up a silo the 
present season. True, silo building 
has been unusually common during 
the last two years, but there are still 
many farms without silos. There is 
really no excuse for failing to take 
advantage of this cheap feed in the 
corn belt where the great American 
crop predominates. 


Value of Registered Animals— 
When it comes to the question of a 
registered animal, it is not so easy 
to put on a valuation. So much de- 
pends on the quality of the animal to 
produce, and it insures the owner a 
much larger profit from his herd. In 
this instance the calf may be worth a 
handsome price as a breeder, instead 
of finding its way to the butcher’s 
block. I have in mind a cow, regis- 
tered and of splendid ancestry. worth 
$500 after producing three calves, 
which were sold. for a total of $600. 
This is a better investment than 40 
acres of wheat, all uncertainties con- 
nected with that crop considered. The 
care and expense of maintaining and 
recording a pure-bred herd is greater 
and the prospective. purchaser should 
give careful consideration of this. The 
price for steck of this kind must 
necessarily be higher.—[J. BE. Larson. 


Scab Quarantine Moved Back—By 
a recent official order the state of 
Kentucky is released from quarantine 
for sheep scab, but it is continued in 
some parts of the southwest. The 
entire states of Texas and.of New 
Mexico are still under the ban and 
76 counties in Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Nevada and Utah. These 
places will gradually be released as 
the effective campaign removes the 
trouble from them. 











WITH 


THE EDITOR_ 


By C.W.BURKETT 
Queries on Field Crops 


Can one grow for an indefinite period 
of time such crops on the land, as 
clover, alfalfa and other legumes. While 
I know these plants add nitrogen to the 
soil, could they forever be grown with- 
out injuring the land—iG. T., New 
Jersey. 

That all depends on what is done 
with the hay made from these crops. 
If clever and alfalfa’ are repeatedly 
srown year after year on the same 
land and the hay sold, and no manure 
or fertilizers added to the land, there 
will come a time after Manhy years 
when the mineral elements will be 
exhausted, Clover and alfalfa are 
heavy feeders of potash and phos- 
Phoric acid. These crops naturally 
withdraw from the soil considerable 
quantities of these elements, and if 
they were never returned, or their 
equivalent in other forms, through 
stable manure or commercial fer- 
tilizers, the soil in time would show 
the effect. The practical way is not 
only to feed these crops to live stock 
and return the manure to the land, 
but to practice a system of rotation 
that will give change of crops. There 
wil be more money in such plan of 
farming than continuing .the legumes 
year after year on the same land. Be- 
sides, this change of crops would af- 
fect the soil in a mechanical way also. 
Corn or potatoes do splendidly after 
either clover or alfalfa. They add no 
elements of plant food, but in culti- 
vating the corn or potatoes the physi- 
cal condition of the soil is improved 
and the soils are made more sanitary. 
By rotating and growing nonlegumi- 
nous crops like Corn and potatoes, you 
make use of those extra stores of ni- 
trogen that the clover or alfalfa has 
given to the soil. This plan helps the 
pocket and also helps the land. 


IT have a field now in oats. The prom- 
ise is for a reasonably geod crop. I would 
like to know what you consider the best 
use to which I can put this land after 
the oats are harvested. Which would 
be the best crop, cowpeas, millet or 
sorghum?—IA. A. J., New’ York. 

It is impossible to answer? this 
question definitely, as I am not ad- 
vised to what use the land will be 
put in the fall. The oats will come 
off rather late for any long growing 
crop to be placed between the oats 
and the fall crop. For instance, if 
the oats land were to be plowed for 
wheat this fall, it would make it quite 
late were sorghum planted, and sor- 
ghum is not the best plant to precede 
wheat anyway. This crop takes too 
much water out of the soil. If the 
oats field is to go to grass in the fall, 
sorghum would interfere, and possibly 
millet also. Ordinarily, I should pre- 
fer millet to sorghum on a field scale. 
If a crop is to be used where land 
improvement is desired, then unques- 
tionably cowpeas are preferred to 
either millet or sorghum. Cowpeas 
are a warm weather plant, and some 
of the varieties mature in @ to 80 
days. They can be planted right after 
the oats are removed and will come 
up quickly and make _ considerable 
growth. They will add nitrogen to 
the soil, and if mown for hay will 
make a splendid crop, and all in time 
for seeding to timothy and clover by 
the middie of ‘August, or for wheat 
a month or so later. If the ground is 
well plowed previous to planting the 
peas, and the peas are removed for 
hay, the only soil preparation required 
for the grass or wheat wil be through 
the disking.—[C. W. B. 





Immunizing Against Glanders—On 
an estat? near Berlin, which during 
harvest time works 10,000 horses, 276 
succumbed to glanders. In order to 
determine if horses could be immu- 
nized against the disease, 303 out of 
a group of 600 animals were treated 
with killed glanders bacilli. One year 
and four months after the inocula- 
tion 14 of the nonimmunized animals 
became glanderous. No cases of 
glanders were noted among the vac- 
cinated horses with the mallein test, 
dlthough they had been in direct con- 
tact with the unvaccinated animals 
throughout the entire period. 
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This brings t 
turist the backing, protection and help of Orange Judd 
«ompany’s national organization, large resources and 


each subscriber of American Agricul- 


75 years’ experience Each subscriber is entitied to 
receive, through this department of American Agri- 
eculturist, free upon request, answers to questions ,hout 
business matters, financial advice, or other helps in 
commercial affairs 


Read Contract Before You Sign 





Recently one of our subscribers wrote 
us that he had a farm to sell and he had 
put the farm ih the hands of a real es- 
tate agency In making the agreement 
with the agency representative he didn't 
read the cont According to his stor; 
the representative read the contract for 
him, but in view of the events according 
to the writer, he did not read all the con- 
tract, skipping some essentials. The re- 
sult was that two years after the prop- 
erty was not sold and upon the owner’s 


wishing to withdraw the property from 
their hands learned that he must make 
them payment of a withdrawal fee, as 
covered by the contract 

The agreement was all right so far 
as the agreement went. The agency 
went to the expense of advertising the 
property, but could not find a buyer. 
They demanded a withdrawal fee, as 
often an owner will take his property 
out of their hands without giving 
them a chance to sell, and this after 
they have gone to considerable ex- 
pense and trouble in placing the prop- 
erty before the public. 

There are two sides, of course, to 
the story; yet, on the other hand, it all 
simmers down to the point that a man 
should never sign anything without 
knowing what he is signing. 

Did Not Advise Us 


I have read with much interest an 
advertisement in your paper of a corre- 


spondence school and I would like to 
take up some of the studies which they 
offer, but would like to know first if 
they are reliable 

I sent some furs to a company adver- 


tising in yo paper and never was 

paid for them I was not taking the 

paper at the time we sent them but did 
2 


soon after.—[H,. 8 
The advertisement of this institute 
or correspondence school wounl not 


paper if we did not 
believe that they are 


appear in this 
have reason to 


reliable, If this reader had taken the 
trouble to read our guarantee at the 
head of the editorial page he would 


have known that we protect our read- 
ers by excluding all fake -advertise- 
ments or anything which will tend to 
celude the reader. 

Evidentlh the writer never made 
complaint against the company who 
advertised to buy furs. If the facts 
are as he states he should have imme. 
diately advised us, taking advantage 
of our guarantee, and we would have 
seen that he received his money. 

Value of a Maple Sugar Grove 

I am about to purchase a farm in Ver- 
mont, having 1500 sugar trees. Please 
inform me what returns I may expect 
from ‘the trees alone each year, and is 
it a profitable business?—[R. D. C, 

Like other specialties, sugar making 
has its ups and downs. As a rule, 
however, it is a more stable industry 
than some other farm specialties. 
The past season was probably less sat- 
isfactory than any in several years, 
but at that, many maple groves re- 
turned an average of two pounds 
sugar per tree. The yield is sure to 
vary with the season and with the 
orchard itself. Perhaps the range is 
from 1% to three pounds sugar per 
tree per annum, although four and 
five pounds have been reported. 
Prices of sugar vary from 10 to 15 
cents per pound for the ordinary 
grades. Hence if you gathered in 
$500 from your 1500 sugar trees on 
the average, you would do very well. 
Some growers get especially good 
prices by putting up fancy syrup or 
small cakes of sugar; that frequently 
increases cash returns by 20 to 40%. 
In the maple sugar industry, as in all 
farming, you will do well to keep 
your estimates of profits rather con- 
servative. There are always a lot of 
little unexpected things coming up to 
discourage 


Feeding Grain to Cows 


[From Page 738.] 

needs of the body and maintain a 
large production of milk. For a cow 
of this type, that is, one that pro- 
duces one to two pounds of butter fat 
daily, 2 grain ration should supple- 
ment the pasture, and she should be 
allowed all the leguminous hays that 
she will consume. 

The cow that is producing an av- 
erage quantity of milk, say from 25 
to 30 pounds of milk of avreage qual- 








ity, will produce but little more when 
fed grain to supplement good pasture, 
and for economy of production should 
not be so fed. Experimentation has 
proved that an additional pound of 
milk was secured for each pound of 
grain fed; but it was observed that 
the cows that received grain during 
the pasture season gave 16% better 
returns after the grazing period than 
did those that received no grain. In 
other words, there was an increase in 
weight in the lot that wete fed grain 
which resulted in the laving up of a 
considerable amount of surplus nu- 
trients on their body which was util- 
ized in future production. 


Onion Crop’s Uncertain Promise 





[From Page 742.3 

will require the greatest energy to 
save the output.—[H, P., Kenton, O. 

Crop 21 days late, but coming good. 
Less acreage than 1912. Climatic cou 
ditions have not hurt crop here. Grow 
ers looking for fair prices this fall.— 
{J. C. G., Unionville, O. 

The outlook for the onion crop in 
this locality is not very good. Poor 
stand to start with. Some have turned 
under crop. The maggots are busy 
getting in their work. The acreage is 
about the same as last year; in the 
neighborhood of about 125 acres.—{J. 


R., Kent, O. 

Only. about 2-3 acreage of 1912. 
Strong feeling for fair price in fall. 
Early spring dry. Last two weeks 


plenty of wet. There will not be % 
as many as last year with fair crop. 
Last year fair acreage and extremely 
large yield, now 1-3 shy and fair yield. 
[W. F. B., Painesville, O. 

Crop out about same time as last 
year. Looking fairly well except some 
damage by frost May 11-12, thinning 
crop somewhat. Moderate crop in 
prospect.—[H. W. C., Welington, O. 

Not many large onions grown in our 
section. Acreage, however, 25% smali- 
er than last year. -Crops so far only 
look fair; weather unfavorable. Grow- 
ers are rather optimistic for this year’s 
crop. They anticipate good prices late 
this summer and early fall.—[S. B., 
Chillicothe, O. 

Onions are starting slow on account 
of cold weather, but with warme! 
should come on rapidly.® They came 
up evenly enough. Growers are not 
optimistic; a short crop in 1911 and no 
price in 1912, and increased cost. It 
is hard to get up much enthusiasm.— 
{M. J. C., Perry, O. 

Onions backward for June 1. Stand 
uneven. Farmers not very optimistic, 
afraid of democratic tariff.—[E. A. L., 


Perry, O. 

Onions are not promising. Frost 
and dry. Now we have fine growing 
weather, ,but many fields look poor, 
About ™% stand. Worms are working, 
Crop may still pick up.—[B. M., Orr- 
ville, O., 

EHastern Condition Good 

The onion crop is in good condition, 
most promising of any at this time, 
The courage that onion growers have 
this year is worthy of great success.— 
{[A. M. L., Montague, Mass. 

Our onion seed germinated well and 
crop looks well now. So many onions 
were, thrown away (as well as other 
garden truck) this spring that growers 
are not very optimistic.—[A. H, 
Chicopee, Mass. 

As a rule, onions at this date are 
looking well. Gome 50 acres harrowea 
up on account of seed being blown 
out on sand lands. The onions are 
6 to 8 inches high and are growing 
rapidly.—{F. 8. R., Hadley, Mass. 

Fair Start in Middle West 

Onions starting off good, but too 
much rain. Weeds will get a grand 
start. Growers have faith in the old 
rule, of a good season after a poor 
one, as to prices and demand.—[F. W. 
G., Racine Junction, Wis. 

The onion outlook is considerably 
better than two weeks ago, as we have 
been having rain and the late sowing 
is coming nicely, It looks as if the 
late sowing will be very good. The 
first sowing, such as is left, is coming 
along nicely. Cutworms are doing con- 
ares damage.—{M, W., Kimmell, 
nd, 


Silo Doors—The doors of a solid 
wall silo should open on the inside. 
On the inside of the wall we have our 
form frames so they taper in and can 
be taken out. On the inside of this 
frame we put 2x4 forms with screws 
right through the door frame. On 
the inside of that, flush with the in- 
side of the frame, we put a 1x3-inch 
strip. When these are removed the 
shoulders are left, first. for 1-inch 
boards which press against the con- 
crete and are flush with the inside, 
and second, for 2-inch matched plank 
which are 4 inches shorter and fit the 
second groove iéft by the 2x4-inch 
forms. Between the boards and the 
plafk we use @ layer of tarred paper, 
making the opening air and water- 
tight. In front of the shoulder there 
should be one of the reinforcing ver- 
tical rods.—[O, F. Ross, Lewis Coun- 
ty, N Y. 





PRACTICAL AND PERTINENT . 















| DE LAVAL 


The Best Constructed 
Cream Separator 


. 
VERY year the superiority of the De Laval over all other 
cream separators becomes greater. Every year the De Laval 
offers separator buyers a better machine than the year before. 
Note the improved features of the latest De Laval machines 
as shown in the illustration below, representing the very latest 
and best in cream separator design and construction. - 
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SANITARY SUPPLY CAN 


7 po siete: SANITARY FAUCET 
S 


EXTRA HEAVY TINWARE 
. _ 


SIMPLE CREAM SCREW 
ADJUSTMENT 


SIGHT FEED LUBRICATOR 


(SOLE OlL SUPPLY? REVERSIBLE FLORD 


CENTER BALANCED BOW! 
7 


IMPROVED “ALPHA-De LAVAL? 
SEPARATING DISCS, 


y- 


SPLIT-WING TUBULAR 


OR FEEDING SHAFT HEAVY PART OF BOWL, 


BELOW CENTER OF GRAVITY 
ONE PIECE DETACHED SPINDLE 


SIMPLE ONE PIECE SPRING SPINDLE 
BEARING WITH DUST COVER 





HIGH BEARING CASE PROTECTING 

GEARS FROM MILK AND WATER " 

AUTOMATIC SPRAY OILING OF 
ALL GEARS ANDO BEARINGS 


SIMPLE LOWER BEARING AND FRICTIONLESS’ 
STEEL CARRYING POINTS 


HELICAL TOOTH SPUR, PINION 
AND WORM WHEEL GEARS. 





BRONZE REVERSIBLE WORM WHEEL OvER-FLOW FOR USED Oi 


% 


ADJUSTABLE PAK SMELB 


FRAME JOINING SCREW rs Pag 


DRAIN COCK FOR ORIP SHEED 


OPEN SANITARY BASE. 


The new De Laval catalog just out explains in detail the 
advantages of De Laval design and construction and why the 
De Laval is superior to al! other cream separators. It will be 
mailed free upon request to nearest office. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 

































FREE TO YOU, Mr. Farmer or Poultry Raiser 


Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Continental Gluten Feed 


Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps: the cows in the best of 
condition, It contains 47% Protein and Fat and replaces Cottonseed and 
Linseed Oil Meal. It keeps indefinitely and costs less than corn or oats. 
« Free Sample and full particulars upon request. Write today or ask your dealer. 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


They will make the chickens vigorous and healthy and show a wonderful 
increase in the egg production. They are made of perfectly proportioned 
mixtures of Grains and Grain Products. We want every person raises 
poultry to give them atrial. Ask your Dealer. If he does not handle same, 


write us his name and address. 
Continental Cereal Company, Peoria, tilinols 
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Franklin County Crop Conditions 


4. WARREN PHELPS 


Creek bottom lands generally sub- 
jected to flood waters do not show the 
best growth in any kind of crop. Those 
lands are.packed and are sodden and 
cold. The best and most vigorous 
growths of wheat, oats, corn, potatoes 
and grass are on the uplands which 
have been well cared for. Wheat is 
very uneven and generally short in 
gfowth; in many fields spotted with 
stunted places where the water stood 
for many days after the rainfalls in 
March. The heads are beginning to 
show.* Oats were late sown and have 
made slow growth. Timothy meadows 
are generally short and weeds show 
plentifully. Some fields of clover show 
good growth,.,but many are thin and 
weedy, the clover is beginning to 
bloom. Much of the alfalfa was kiiled 
out by the standing water. A large 
acreage has been prepared and seed is 
now being drilled in, Many fields of 
corn are in fine condition, the corn 
standing evenly 6 inches in hight. In 
other fields it is small; the seed 
sprouted well and grew slowly. Too 
much cool weather for corn growing 
on cold lands; lands not filled with 
fertilizers, barn and stable manure the 
best. 

Potatoes show stocky plants, the 
early planted coming up slowly with 
some missing where home-grown seed 
was planted. In one field where the 
seed was in water in a cellar for 28 
hours during the March flood there 
are many missing hills. A large acre- 
age is planted, the very early are in 
bloom, There seems to be a very large 
acreage of tomatoes and a great de- 
mand now for plants which cannot Le 
supplied. The price has gone up to $2 
a 100, A great many people in the city 
have planted their back yards and va- 
cant lots to vegetables. 

Fruit in many sections is reported 
killed by freeze of May 11 and dry, 
cold weather previous, the latter chill- 
ing the stems of cherries, but there is 
yet much fruit in other sections, One 
farm has fruit, the next none, or @ 
small supply. Peaches escaped more 
than other fruit. There was but little 
plum or pear bloom, Grapes are un- 
even. 

Strawberries are plentiful, and 
blackberries promise a large supply. 
Many farmers were discouraged by the 
continued rainfall, causing lateness of 
season, and commencement of plow- 
ing. Some planting of curn and pota- 
toes has just been completed. In some 
seasons the late planted produce the 
largest yields. The present conditions 
are not up to the average with former 
years. There have not been many 
very warm days, and no hot nights 
yet. Teams of horses have not suffered 
from heat but one day. Their condi- 
tion is better than in some _ other 
years. 

Many men and women could get 
employment on farms and in farm 
homes, but there seems to be a dispo- 
sition to stay in towns and _ cities. 
Should the produce of the farms run 
high, and to extravagant prices, whose 
fault is.it? Farmers and their fami- 
lies can surely endure it, and no one 
should: complain. The man employed 
on.the farm at $24 a month, w:th 
board. and lodging furnished, also 
laundry, with free access to fruit. or 
the married man with family at $35 a 
month, house and garden with fruit 
and cow pasture will have more 
money saved at the close of the year 
than the men in the city will, 


To Boom Alfalfa 


CLARENCE METTERS 





Following the very successful meet- 
ing of alfalfa growers at the farm of 
Wing Bros near Mechanicsburg, where 
a state association was formed, plans 
have been laid under the direction of 
Sec A. P. Sandles of the state board 
ef agriculture to hold meetings in 
several counties of the state. The 
advantages of growing alfalfa will 
be pointed out by experts. 

At the meeting of the state board 
of agriculture on June 19, the claims 
of counties for the location of the 
‘hog cholera serum test will be pre- 
sented. The last legislature appro- 
priated $20,000 for an _ exhaustive 
county test and there is considerable 
rivalry for the honor. 

The June crop report just issued 
by the state board of agriculture, 
based on the reports of nearly 3000 
correspondents throughout the state 
is highly encouraging. One month ag> 
the department officially stated that 
the flood damage to growing wheset 
was not of such severity as to affect 
the general prospect of the crop for: 
the state as a whole. This statement 
is fully verified by the present crop re- 
port. There has been but a slight 
area of the original acreage aban- 
doned. The prospect for a heavy 
yield per acre is quite optimistic. In 
many of the heavier wheat producing 
counties correspondents estimate that 
the yield will be far above an average 
production. The state average pro- 
duction is -estimated at 97 per cent 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


compared with a normal yield. On 
corresponding date, 1912, the pros- 
pect was estimated at 45 per cent. 
The area remaining for harvest: is 
estimated at 574,603 acres, in excess 
of the area harvested in 1912. One 
year ago reverse conditions were true. 
The report then showed that 44 per 
cent of the original area seeded had 
been abandoned. Prediction was 
made that the harvest would result in 
one of the lowest productions in the 
state’s history. The final threshing 
showed a state average production 
per acre of but 10 bushels. The total 
state production was less than eleven 
million bushels. With the present 
Splendid condition of thé wheat crop, 
the 1913 harvest should be well up to 
an. average. 

Weather conditions fore part of 
May were unfavorable to oats growth. 
The present prospect is estimated at 
89 per cent compared with a normal 
yield. The present area is approxi- 
mately 250,000 acres less than in 1912. 

Corn planting was retarded by cool, 
wet weather. Warm rains latter part 
of May beneficial to all growing crops. 
. Fruit prospects show a material 
decline since last report. Present 
prospect estimated at 52 per cent. The 
crop suffered severe damage by late 
frosts. 





Not Sheared—Had rain almost every 
day for about three weeks at Belpre. 
Farmers are behind with their corn 
planting, but everything growing. 
Wheat and grass are looking good. 
Many farmens have not sheared their 
sheep, Wool is 16 and 1Sc p Ib. 


is 


Late Corn Slow—May came in fine 
and warm for planting corn in Guern- 
sey Co. Most of it was planted before 
the middle of the month and a good 
bit of corn was planted the last week 
in Apr. Early planted looks good. 
Late corn came up slowly on account 
of cool weather. Heavy frosts killed 
all the fruit. Smallest outlook for 
winter apples in this section in years. 
Wheat is cut short, also most mead- 
ows on account of dry weather in 
May. Pastures are good. Live stock 
of all kinds is scarce. No fat catile 
for sale. 


Poor Stand for Corn—Weather hag 
been quite unfavorable for ground 
work on account of rain in Athens Co, 
Corn is Very backward. Some have 
not as yet finished planting. The horse 
influenza scare is over now. No wood 
sold as yet. Some are shearing. Fat 
stock is scarce at this time of year. 
Fruit of all kinds was killed with the 
exception of blueberries, the briars 
are loaded with bloom. Wheat, oats 
and grass look fine. armers complain 
of a poor stand of corn because of 
cutworms and so much cold weather. 
Quite a demand for spring pigs, 
people are learning it does not pay to 
sell pigs until they will weigh from 
140 to 150 lbs, therefor will not sell. 


Most Wool Sold—Refreshing rains 
have broken the three weeks’ drouth 
in Marion Co. Corn planting is fin- 
ished. Oats are very weedy, as much 
was sown without plowing the ground. 
Frosts have done much damage to 
fruit, also to meadows as clover is 
becoming very short. Fat stock of all 
kinds is scarce, Much of the wool clip 
of this section has changed hands at 
17 to 20c p lb. Good lamb crop. 


Crimson Clover Beautiful—May 
closed with considerable corn ground 
yet to plant in Seneca Co. Wheat is 
heading out and a good yield is ex- 
pected. During one night in May tem- 
perature fell to 27 degrees. Strawber- 
ries, cherries, early potatoes and ap- 
ples. suffered severely. Grass and 
clover are.making splendid growth, A 
large field of crimson clover in full 

_ bloom has attracted sightseers from a 
cistance. One remarked: ‘‘More beau- 
tiful than anything I saw in Cali- 
fornia.” 

Season Promises Well—In spite of 
the cold nights farm crops have been 
forging ahead in fine shape at An- 
dover. The season promises to be a 
very good one for Ashtabula Co farm- 
ers of prices are maintained at a rea- 
sonable level. Prospects of a good berry 
yield. Cows are high and scarce. Eggs 
are 22c p doz, butter 18 to 22c¢ p Ib, 
dressed hogs 10%c, chickens, alive, 
18c, wheat $1 p bu, corn in ear Sic, 
oats 34c p bu. 

Meadows Poor—Corn planting 
only just finished. It is coming up 
well, and a good stand is expected. 
Meadows are in poor shape for a first- 
class hay crop, as there is so much 
whitetop in all the clover. Wheat 
looks very good. Fruit is mostly killed. 
Corn is advancing in price, 60 to 6c. 
Old hay is scarce and not much chang- 

~ing hands. Rain again has hindered 
corn planting, There will be several 
new silos erected this summer, 


Good Prices at Columbus—The price 
for potatoes has bounced from 65c to 
$1 p bu wholesale without seenfingly 
good cause. Many hundreds of acres 
of good potato producing ground 
are within 12 miles of Columbus, but 
it takes much hard, back-aching 
labor to raise and market potatoes, 
and sometimes the price goes low. 
The planting season is about over, 
and the price must go lower. Corn 
is selling for 55 to 60c, with a plenti- 


is 


ful supply in farmers’ cribs; oats 41c, 
wheat $1, timothy hay $10 p ton in 
market, $8 at the farm; large quan- 
tities on hand. There was not enough 
live stock on the farms to consume 
the hay and grain. Fat steers are 
selling for $6 to $8 p 100 lbs, heifers 
$5 to $7, cows $) to $6, bulls $4.50 
to $6.50, some very fine-boned, well- 
bred selling nearly as well as steers, 
veal calves $7 to $9 p 100 lbs and 
scarce, as farmers are raising more 
calves to steers and cows. Some 
cows giving milk have sold-at public 
sales at $80 to over $100, and brood 
sows $30 to $40. Fat hogs on the 
market to shippers and butchers $7.50 
to $8, roughs $6.50, sheep $2.50 to $4, 
shorn, yearlings $5 to p 100 lbs, 
spring lambs $2 to $4 p head.—fH. 
Warren Phelps. 

Rains Have Helped—Farmers are 
most through planting corn. Plenty 
of rain lately. Wheat is looking well, 
meadows and pastures also since the 
rain. \Eggs are 20c p doz, butter 30c 
p lb. Not much fruit in this section. 


Good Crop Outlook-—The drouth 
which for some weeks threatened hay, 
wheat, oats and pasture and kept 
scme intended corn land a mass of 
clods in Van Wert Co is broken, The 
outlook now is that June will find Van 
Wert Co with excellent crop prospects, 
despite the early floods and supse- 
quent drouth. Some fruit seems to 
have - escaped the freezes. Russian 
mulberries are still apparently dor- 
mant. Butchers are having to scour 
the country for fat cattle sufficient to 
supply local shops. Hogs are reported 
pretty closely marketed. Distemper 
and pinkeye rather prevalent. 

Good Stand of Corn—May was very 
dry up to the 21st. Since then plenty 
of rain has fallen but weather has 
been rather cool for corn to do its 
best. As a general thing there is a 
good stand of corn. Wheat is look- 
ing well. Old meadows are not show- 
ing up very well. The.frosts killed 
about all the fruit of all kinds except 
on the highest land. Good prospect 
for berries. Pastures improving since 
rains began to fall. Stock of all 
kinds are doing well and selling high. 
Milk cows in demand at from $40 to 
$85 ea. 

Rain Helps Out—tThis has been a 
dry, cold Maw in Wood Co. All the 
crops except wheat are backward. 
Have had some rain lately and oats 
and grass are improving. Not much 
corn up. Fruit will be scarce, be- 
cause of frost. Stock is doing well 
and brings good prices. Butter fat is 
281%4¢ p lb, butter 30c, eggs 19c, hogs 
$8.50, oats 36c, wheat $1, corn T6c p 
100 lbs. Everybody hustling for the 
new crops. 

Clover Fine—Wheat looks fine in 
Defiance Co. Rye is one-half crop. 
Meadows are good but short on ac- 
count of dry weather. Clover is fine. 
Oats not all up. Fruit was badly 
hurt by frost. Hogs and cattle are 
high, so are horses and mules. Good 
farms are selling from $100 to $150 p 
acre. Wheat $1.02 p bu, oats 32e, 
rye 50c, barley 55c, butter 30c, eggs 
18c, corn 77c p 100 Ibs, potatoes 30c 
p bu. 


Not as Many Oats—Have been hav- 
ing very cool weather in Logan Co and 
rain. Corn planting is all done in this 
part of O. Oats are looking well. The 
acreage is not as large as last year. 
The prospects for hay are good, but 
the acreage is not as large. The low 
price of hay this spring caused a great 
number of farmers to plow up same. 
Cherries and strawberries were about 
all killed by the frost this month. Ap- 
ples were not hurt so badly. Hay is 
S7 p ton, corn GO0c p bu, oats 35c, eggs 
18ce, hogs $8 p 100 Ibs. Milk delivered 
at emy $1.40 p 100 lbs. 


Cows Way Up—Most corn is planted 
around Utica. Some of it is large 
enough to plow. A large acreage is 
being planted t6 corn. Wheat looks 
fine, except on some low land where 
the freeze injured it a good bit. 
Meadows as a general thing are go- 
ing to be short, especially old mead- 
ows. Oats are short owing to dry 
spell in May. Corn sells for 0c, 
wheat $1, oats 40c, hay $10 p ton, 
hogs 8%c p Ib, cattle 4 to Te, eges 
1Se, butter 22c, Horses are high, 
and cattle still higher. Cows bring 
much as SSS at sales. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Fruit Saved’ by Fire 


W. B. Kemp of Charles county, Md, 
who for the past school term has 
been principal of the agricultural de- 
partment of the boys’ high schools 
of Frederick and Middletown, has 
been selected as assistant to the 
agronomist at the state experiment 
station at Morgantown and will take 
up his duties in the fall. He ig a 
graduate of last year’s class of the 
Maryland agricultural college, where 
he carried off the honors. Since Mr 
Kemp has been in Frederick county 
he has begun the organization of a 
cow testing association, and he inau- 
gurated ether agricultural activities 


as 


spots, no peaches, 


American Agriculturist 


besides establishing the agri- 


there, 
course in the boys’ high 


cultural 
school. 

James Craig, proprietor of the Cliff 
orchard at Waynesboro, containing 
4000 heavily bearing apple trees, saved 
his apples the last cold snap by burn- 
ing smudge pots among his _ trees. 
About two years ago he purchased 
5000 smudge pots, and enough crude 
oil to run them, and he had been 
waiting until he needed them. The 
orchard lies on low ground near the 
river, and when ithe temperature got 
down to 27 degrees with his trees in_ 
bloom Mr Craig knew the time had 
come to burn oil. He had everything 
ready, and about two hours before 
day he lighted his pots and in a short 
time a black pall of soot and smoke 
was hovering over his entire orchard, 
forming a blanket which afforded 
absolute protection. The next n.orn- 
ing the trees, even the bloom, were 
covered with soot, which spread even 
to some of his neigbors’ places. The 
fruit was saved, while all the fruit 
in the neighboring orchards on low 
ground was destroyed. 

Howard E. Williams, state agricul- 
tural commissioner, is planning to 
have the display showing the agri- 
cultural resources of the state at the 
big semicentennial celebration at 
Wheeling the week of June 15 a 
notable one. In an interview Mr Wil- 
liams said: “It is the purpose of the 
department to do what may be done 
to assist the management of the ex- 
position in its efforts to present a 
creditable exhibit, showing the won- 
derful development of our natural 
resources and the possibilities for the 
future. It is-primariy the object 
of this office to advertise and assist 
in developing the agricultural inter- 
ests of the state, but taking the more 
general view that anything which 
leads to the improvement and de- 
velopment of any of our resources is 
likewise beneficial to all, we are now 
asking for exhibits of coal, oil, lum- 
ber, building stone, stone suitable for 
road building or agricultural purposes, 
as lime, either ground or burnt, all 
agricultural and horticultural pro- 
ducts and samples of soil. 


Many Blackberries Expected—The 
growth of all vegetation has been re- 
tarded by cold rains in Roane Co, 
The fruit crop will be very small. 
Not much corn worked yet. Gardens 
have been badly damaged by the late 
frosts: prospects are good for a large 
blackberry crop. Pasture grass is 
short, wheat and oats look very well. 
The roads are still in bad condition, 
as they have not received much at- 
tention. Stock is still selling at tip- 
top prices and is very scarce. Horses 
are selling for $150 to $300, calves at” 
weaning time for $15 to $25, milch 
cows $30 to $60, shotes $7 up. Quite 
a lot of work still going on in the 
Henry’s Fork oil field. Some good 
wells have just come in, several more 
to be in soon. 


Plenty of Rain—Farmers are about 
all done planting corn in Lewis Co, 
and most of them have corn large 
enough to work, but there have been 
several days of almost continuous 
rain, the ground scarcely being dry 
enough to work at any time. There 
will be a great deal of weedy corn 
before it is worked out. Grass and 
oats are now taking a very nice start. 
The roads are still in bad condition. 


Wool Moving—Plenty of wet weath- 
er in Jefferson Co. Corn is up nicely 
and needs plowing, but ground has 
been too wet to work. Wheat is look- 
ing good. Some indications of fly, 
but too early to estimate the extent of 
this pest. Sheep all sheared and 
wool being delivered at 20c p Ib. 
Some sold earlier in the season for 
22 to 2c. One bunch of 265 ewes 
clipped 2120 pounds of wool or an ay- 
erage of eight pounds p fleece. Lambs 
are beginning to be shipped, a bunch 
of 150 being shipped on one day, av- 
eraging 80% lbs ea. They brought 
S%c p lb. Some good hogs are being 
fed corn on grass. 





Farmers Delayed—The wet weather 
has thrown farmers back the past two 
or three weeks in Hampshire Co. An 
unusual amount of water has fallen. 
It has been a fine time for oats, wheat, 
rye and grass, which are all looking 
well. Rather wet and cool for corn. 
Some little to be planted yet. Apples 
will be scarce. There will be some, 
mostly on high ground, but scarcely 
any peaches. Prospect is for a heavy 
crop of berries. Old potatoes are in 
better demand, new ones coming on, 
Horses, cattle, sheep and hogs are 
high and in demand. Butter is 18 to 
20c p lb, eggs 16 to 18¢ p doz. 


Arabian Horses—Have had plenty of 
rain and grass is looking fine in Po- 
cahontas Co. Corn is normal, wheat 
and oats about average; fruit only in 
Sheep shearing is 
completed, wool not selling very fast, 
price about 15c p lb. The government 
has placed in this county several Ara- 
bian horses for breeding purposes 
They expect to -get their army 
horses from this stock. Cattle 
are scarce and high. Turkeys are do- 
ing only fair pwing to wet weather, 





June 14, 19138 
Potato Farmers’ Exchange Meeting 


{From Page 741.] 
“It has been remarked that the ex- 
change is under too big an expense. 
About all there is to say on that point 
is that those who feel that way don’t 
understand the circumstances at all. 
If Riverhead were the only station at 
which we operate, we would not 
need the help we have, but when 
you consider that we are operating 
a successful branch at Southold, and 
have just opened another branch at 
Bridgehampton, to say nothing of 
the fact that we operate through 
agents at eight or 10 other stations, 
all of which must be cared for from 
headquarters, you can readily under- 
stand that we need what help we 
have. Furthermore, each station helps 
pay the expense of the executive of- 
fice so that in reality we are running 
the business at a small expense, con- 
sidering the great volume done, so 
don’t let anyone put foolis® ideas into 
your heads. Our competitors, of 
course, are only too ready to poison 








were 294 cars or 55,000 bushels more 
than handled the year before... Of 
these 116 cars were forwarded from 
Riverhead, 38 from Water Mill, 24 
each from Southold and Southampton, 
22 from Calverton, 23 from Wain- 
scott, 14 from Easthampton and 11 
from Peconic; the balance in lots of 
less than 10 cars, 


The Treasurer Presents Figures 


In his report of the financial con- 
dition of the organization, A. H. Silk- 
worth, the treasurer, remarked that 
although the working capital is no 
larger than during the previous year, 
that is, $6000; the business amounted 
to a quarter of a million. This short- 
ness of capital has been a serious em- 
barrassment as it has prevented the 
exchange from paying cash at times 
when bills were due, thus making it 
necessary to borrow money at inter- 
est from the banks; second, it com- 
pelled the exchange to make growers 
wait for payment for their potatoes, 
thus reaily giving the advantage to 
independent buyers who could and 
did pay cash. The most embarrassing 

















Garage and Office on Repp Fruit Farm—(See Page 739) 


your minds against the exchange, but 
you should pay no attention to their 
remarks, 

“When I took charge of the ex- 
change you were about dewn and out, 
had done little or no advertising, your 
capital was depleted, your members 
discouraged; in fact, it was a dirty 
mess, consequently it took money to 
get you back on a sound footing again. 
With all the money spent last year to 
put the exchange on a sound business- 
like basis we showed a net profit from 


August 1, when I took charge to June 
1, of $3185.34. After deducting 
$1168.11 lost during the previous 
June and July, there is still a net 


profit as shown by the treasurer’s ac- 
count of $2017.23, with every item of 
expense deducted and not one bad 
account on our books. 

“If you don’t want large expenses, 
then make it possible for us to cut 
out unnecessary advertising, postage, 
telegrams, telephone messages, by 
giving the exchange the bulk of your 
stock properly graded so the dealers 
will want to buy from us without be- 
ing solicited. Gity dealers have told 
me that they would like to see the ex- 
change have control of shipments in 
order to have stock properly .graded 
and the business put on a sound ba- 
sis. This would cut out the glutted 
markets and prevent fluctuation. You 
have got to come to it sooner or la- 
ter. Why not get started now.” 

Mr Cooper showed that during the 
season of 1912-3 the exchange handled 
a considerable. list of articles, some of 


the most important of which are as 
follows: Fertilizer, 1350 tons; ferti- 
lizer chemicals, 207 tons; arsenate of 
lead and paris green, fivetons each; 


lime, 80 tons; stable manure, 30 cars; 
coal, 42 cars as against two cars sold 
last year. Most of this coal will show 
up in next year’s report as it has not 
been delivered; gasoline for autos, two 
ears; kerosene, one car; apples, two 
ears; flour, 600 barrels as against 
about 120 last year; grain 92 cars as 
against 35 last year; seed potatoes, 
6000 sacks as against 1700 last year; 
grass and other seeds 15,000 pounds; 
blue vitriol, 35 barrels; lime-sulphur, 
20 barrels. The exchange marketed 
11 cars of carrots. It could have soid 
20- cars for which orders had been 
received. 

The total shipments ef potatoes 


times were when shipments of grain, 
seed potatoes, chemicals, etc, arrived 
with drafts attached to the bills of 
lading and it was necessary to pay 
heavy demurrage bills before money 
enough could be collected to meet the 
obligations, 

While the directors have been will- 
ing to sign notes and~papers, so the 
exchange could borrow money from 
the banks, this is not good business 
policy, because such money costs in 
interest charges. Money paid out in 
this way reduces the dividends or the 
chances of dividends. No concern 
can pay dividends when half the 
stockholders, instead of helping their 
organization, actually pull in the op- 
posite direction, This is exactly what 
the whole thing amounts to because 
of insufficient capital. The exchange 
had to pay $1000 or more in interest 
last year. If this amount were added 
to the earnings, the exchange could 
have paid a dividend. 

The most embarrassing situation of 
all was when the exchange had to 
meet its note for $32,000 for fertilizer. 
Farmers failed to raise this amount 
by about $10,000. This was because 
the banks refused to make them loans 
on their fertilizer bills for the season 
so. the exchange had to carry their 
accounts and make its settlements 
with the fertilizer company on a cash 
basis and pay interest on that cash. 
Only one method appears to be open 
to avoid this sort of thing; namely, 
to subscribe for more stock, of which 
the exchange has about $7000 worth 
in the tresury. 

During the year a total buying 
business of $230,926 was done. Omit- 
ting odd cents, this includes the fol- 
lowing important items: Potatoes, 
$112,293; feed $49,480; fertilizer, $36,- 
951; seed potatoes, $10,199; chemicals, 
$4952; flour, $4034; fertilizer chemi- 
cals, $3534; coal, $2869. The total 
and gross profit for the year was 


$2017. 


Automobile Experts are attempting 
to invent a carburetor that will make 
possible the use of kerosene instead 
of gasoline for motive power because 
of the rapidly increasing price of the 
latter. Kerosene burners have al- 
ready been adapted to steam auto- 
mobiles, but a different principle is 





PROFIT SHOWN BY FIGURES 





involved in the ordinary gasoline car. 


West Virginia Farm News 


Cc. P. Waugh, an orchardist of 
Brooks county, is s6 much interested 
in having every fruit tree in the coun- 
sprayed that he offers to mix and fur- 
nish spray materials for his neighbors 
at cost. He made up large quantities 
this spring and even loaned his 
spraying apparatus, in certain cases, 
as a further inducement to spray. 
Needless to say, the spraying spirit is 
taking strong hold in his section and 
the San Jose scale is finding itself 
gradually pushed out. 

After a tour through the state I. V. 
Barton, state labor commissioner, de- 
elares the cooper shops have been 
hard hit by the fruit failure. They 
had prepared to employ additional 
forces of men to meet the expected 
demand for fruit barrels because of 
the fact that last year supply was not 
nearly equal to the demand, Some of 
the big orchardists had already placed 
heayy orders, which have since been 
countermanded. 

This month witnesses the passing of 
the veteran secretary of the state 
board of agriculture, “Uncle John” 
Milan, as he was familiarly known. 
Though 70 years of age Mr Milan 
was an active and able official, still 
doing yeoman service for the agri- 
cultural interests of the state. His 
office is abolished simultaneously with 
the state board of agriculture, which 
ceases to exist June 1. 

According to statistics given out by 
the department of agriculture, the 
wheat crop in West Virginia is in bet- 
ter condition now than it was last 
year at the same time and better 
than the average has been for the last 
10 years at the same period in the 
year. The figures show that 231,000 
acres are in wheat in the state and 
that only 2.3% of the acreage sown 
has been abandoned. The condition 
of hay is about the same as last year 
but not so good as for the last 10 
Spring pasture is not in good 


years. 
condition either. Spring plowing and 
planting, however, are farther ad- 


vanced than the average for the last 
10 years. 

The Fairmont district of Marion 
county voted favorably for an issue 
of $400,000 good roads bonds last 
week. The vote was 1286 for and 25% 
against. The election was to erase 
some defects discovered after a simi- 
lar election held last year, when the 
same amount of money was over- 
whelmingly voted for the construction 
of permanent highways. About 22 
miles of road will be paved in the 
Fairmont district, extending out of 
Fairmont. The work will be begun 
at once. 

The directors of the Tyler county 
fair association have decided to release 
B. F. Pipes, an agent representing 
a company of Middlebourne business 
men from a contract in which Pipes 
became the purchaser of the fair 
grounds, and the annual county fairs 
will be continued instead of aban- 
done@, as had been intended. The 
ground will be leased for fair pur- 
poses. 








PUT AWAY PICKLES 


Mathematician Figures Out the Food 
Question 


a 


If anyone requires a clear head it 
is a teacher of mathematics. He must 
reason in the abstract as it were, and 
full concentration of mind is neces- 
Bary if correct results are to be forth- 
coming. 

An Ohio man writes: 

“I am a teacher of mathematics and 
for 15 years prior to four years ago, I 
either took a lunch composed of cold 
sandwiches, pickles, etc., to school or 
hurried home and quickly ate a hot 
dinner. 

“The result was that I went to my 
afternoon work feeling heavy, dull of 
brain and generally out of sorts. Fin- 
ally I learned about Grape-Nuts food 
and began to use it for my noon-day 
lunch. 

“From the first I experienced a great 
change for the better. The heavy, 
unpleasant feeling and sour stomach 
caused by the former diet disappeared. 
The drowsy languor and disinclination 
to work soon gave way to a brightness 
and vim in my afternoon work, a feel- 
ing entirely new to me. 

“‘My brain responds promptly to the 
requirements put upon it, and what is 
of more importance, the results have 
been lasting and more satisfactory, 
the longer I have used Grape-Nuts as 
a food. 

“My wife had been suffering from 
weak stomach accompanied by sick 
headaches nearly all her life. She is 
invariably relieved of these when she 
sticks to Grape-Nuts, either eaten dry 
or with milk. Her stomach has grad- 
ually grown stronger and her head- 
aches less frequent since she began 
to eat Grape-Nuts.”. ‘‘There’s a Rea- 
son.”” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the booklet, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
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MOST COMFORTABLE 










This is the W: ya F 

sis the Wor! ‘amous SHOE 
Herman's U. my Bal- 

mo built on the Army” 

last E Width and 

whole sizes 

from 6 to 11 in- 

clusive. This 


to tired, tender 
feet, prevents 
foot troubles, 
requires no 
breaking in,and 
is the greatest 
shoe ever 
built for 






No. 10 
U. S. soldiers 
have worn this 
shoe continu- 
ously since the 
outbreak of the 
Spanish-American war. 
Made with single sole of Texas 
Unscoured O and uppers of 
Tan Willow Calf or Box Galt. 

Ask Your Dealer For 


Herman’s U. S. 
_Amy shoes 


prefer to have you buy of a dealer, 

but’ it Fos do not know where to buy we 
will sup pply you with one 
pair this ovis, by mail, 
on receipt of « 

State whether you preter black vici 

pa] black box calf, or russet willow 
— We send by Parcels Post and 

ntee Satisfaction. Four-color catalogue 
if you mention name of dealer. 


Joseph M. Herman & Co, 


Army Contractors : 
161 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


































A Guaranty of Safety 


Buy a gasoline engine with the Underwriter’s labet. 
It is worth while. Guarantees you against fir 
Saves you from increased insurance rate. With us, 
it means that the very engine itself you buy has been 
personally inspected and approves. Let us send 
more facts about this newadded protection you get witha, 





JACOBSON ENGINE 


Gives more power with leas 
perfect balance, light yanning, 
more power t 





JACOBSON 
MACHINE 
MFG. CO. 


Pept. 
Warrens,Pa 








MAKE BIG 


HINE 
BEAVER FALLS, PA, 








A Marvelous Revelation 


Of new facts, new circumstances, new influences, 
new conditions, new iam. which are pregnant 
with unlimited 4 ilities to all business, agri- 
culture and bankin, 

The only book al covers all these new phases 
in the light of practical experience and scientific 
knowledge up to the close of 1912 is 


CO-OPERATIVE | 
FINANCE 


By HERBERT MYRICK 


the American people, including people’s national 
co-operative banks, and national land mortgage 
banks in each state. 

Written in a style pleasing, graphic, clear; the 
new situation is made so interesting all can grasp 
its details. Fascinating as a novel, reliable as @ 
text book. 


A Notable Piece of Book-Making 


The COMPLETE work consists of 6 parts, 
41 Chapters, over 50 titles, nearly 450 sub-tities, 
237 illustrations (inserts on plate paper). 
Many Pictures in Color 
An INDEX of — references. 
PAGES—Each of its 366 generous pages is 
7 by 9% inches pS size) 
PAPER—Fine quality, soft finish, 
eve, not heavy. 
hat ay my A COMPLETE WORK is sub- 
Stantialiy bound in cloth and rds, «feen 
color, stamped in gold. PRICE $2.50 NET. 
apacoue> EDITION pe bound 
nea a covers, 
front in . gold and black. Pace ts See me 
Caan ae COMPANY, Publishers 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
ae root sells at sight. 


Mention This sh. cn7i5 8 


easy on 


in 








are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Journal = wi, steer” 





It sets forth the American monetary method for . 
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Puts a Stop to the “Hum” 
Humbug Roofings 

NK a. 
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A roofing not much more expensive 
than tar paper is mot much better—a 
cheap price means a cheap roof, no 
matter what the “eager” salesman tells 
you; he is looking out for his pocket, 
not yours, 

“Raintight” Rubber Roofing is com- 
posed of Trinidad Lake Asphalt—the 
Standard asphalt of the world—no 
other “Secret combinations” that sound 
“big” but mean little. Nature made it, 
and took her time about it. That's 
why it lasts. 

Perfect Roofing is the same thing, 
but has a surface that’s as good as a 
fire insurance policy. Mica flakes are 
so deeply embedded into the asphalt 
while hot that it becomes part of the 
roof—and mica is fire-resisting (You 
can’t burn it) and besides, it is a non- 
conductor of heat or lightning. Any 
roofing would be burned if attacked by 
a fire from underneath, but Perfect 
Roofing stands “on guard” against the 
fire from without. 

Perfect Rosin sized Sheathing and 
Perfect Tarred Felt are others of our 
specialties, and are all the name im- 
plies. 

If your dealer does not handle our roofing, write 
as for samples and booklets—it will pay you. 


Maurice O’Meara Co. 


448 Pearl St., New York 


Huber 
Gas Tractors 


Are built to suit the’ 
work you have to do 


The two-cylinder, or the 15-30, will pull 
three or four plows under ordinary condi- 
tions. It is also well adapted to. orchard 
work, being low and short so that it passes 
under the branches and can be turned in 
short space. 

The four-cylinder, or 30-60, is made for 
big work. Most economical motor power 
for modern farming. Does the biggest 
day’s work plowing at the lowest cost. It 
is also a fine power for all kinds of belt 
work. 

Ask for catalog, giving detailed informa- 

tion. 


THE HUBER MFG. CO. 
626 Center Street, Marion, Ohio 


Save °50«°300 


I absolutely guarantee to save you $50 to 
Sem grep, Gatrny aeolian eames, Made in 
an on the 











for unloading hay with Gas En- 
gine, Can be operated from load. 
Has quick return drum and band 
brake. Price right. For Cireular address 


John Farrell, Newton, Sussex Co., N. J. 





FARM AND MARKET 


Pennsylvania Farm Legislation 


The Pennsylvania legislature is close 
to the end of its biennial session, with 
a numer of agricultural measures 
awaiting the final action. Some of 
these will fail of passage, and some 
are likely to be so amended as to de- 
stroy their utility. The 
bills are now receiving most att 

fter these have been passed the 
islature is likely to 
time, leaving many 
by the way. 

Pennsylvania 
interested in ihe 
in any others pending. One of the 
most important is that for the sup- 
port and maintenance of Pennsylvania 
State Of $1,500,000 
asked years, a 
portiontof which sum is additional 
buildings and equipment, the amount 
which will go through the legislature 
will be reduced to something over 
$1,000,000. 

The appropriation for the state de- 
partment of agriculture covers’ the 
needs of each division—dairy and 
food, economic zoology, veterinary, 
live stock commission, fertilizer 
alysis, farmers’ institutes, etc, through 
the collection of license fees,-fines and 
penalties the dairy and food division 
is more than lf-sustaining. The de- 
mand for farmers’ institutes has 
necessitated an increase for that work; 
while the model orchard plan of the 
division of zoology has resulted in 
considerable increase in the cost of 
conducting that division, the appro- 
priation for which, granted by the last 
legislature, proved inadequate, and a 
special bill had to be introduced to en- 
able the div continue its work 
to the close of fiscal year ending 
May 31. it is expected the agricultural 
appropriatior bill will be passed as 
recommended by Sec N, B, Critchfield, 

Public particularly interest 
the farmer Township high schools 
have added to cost of education In 
the rural districts, and more money is 
needed It is expected that the educa- 
tional items will be increased $1,000,- 
000, making them over $16,000,000 for 
two years. A hill for vocational edu- 
cation passed some time ago, and 
signed by the governor, provides that 
the state shall pay a certian share of 
the cost, but what the share of each 
school district shall be is still to be 
estimated. It was at first thought 
that $250,000 of the general appropria- 
tion for schools would suffi but it is 
now the belief that this will not reach. 
In vocational neluded 
agricultural education, 

Good roads are paramount to enable 
the farmer to reach his markets, and 
while the state highway law now in 
force has accomplished much, and 
many so-called state roads have been 
built, the demand from every county 
is so great that an increased appro- 
priation for the purpose is needed. The 
amount to be appropriated for the 
state highway department is around 
$6,000,000, The amendment to the 
constitution to enable the state to bor- 
row $50,000,000 for highway purposes 
is still two years in abeyance. 


BH 


The state fair bill was amended by 
striking out the $500,000 appropriation. 
it may go through by providing for a 
commission to report a plan to the 
next legislatur There have been 
many arguments pro and Con. Its gen- 
eral desirability has been conceded, 
but many and district agricul- 
tural societies which hold fairs, have 
fought it tooth and nail. An official ot 
the Allentown fair appeared before 
the agricultural and appropriations 
committees, and advocated its passage, 
on the ground that a state fair would 
prove a valuable adjunct to the suc- 
cess of all agricultural exhibi- 
tions in the 

Gov Tener put his veto on 
to establish a agricultural com- 
mission, giving as the main reason for 
his aetion that all the conditions that 
such a commission could meet are al- 
ready within the provinces of the de- 
partment of agriculture, and with a 
liberal and wise appropriation to that 
Gepartment all the interests can be 
provided for that it was proposed the 
commission should assist 

The matter of the revenue derived 
from automobile licenses being made 
to apply to highway improvement was 
one which the farmers of Pennsylva- 
nia favored. The passage of the act 
introduced in the senate by Mr Sprowl, 
and its sienature few days ago by 
the governor, now makes such dis- 
posal of the license fees the law. The 
Buckman bill. which sought to in- 
crease the licenses of automobiles, and 
to regulate motor trucks and require 
traction engines to be licensed, was 
defeated. 

The governor approved of the bills 
to permit first-class townships to lay 
sewers in and under county and state 
highways, and to collect the cost from 
benefited parties, and to grade, pave, 
curb, macadamize or otherwise im- 
prove any highways, etc. This law was 
urged by owners of suburban proper- 
ties in Allegheny, Berks and Philadel- 
phia counties, and many farmers in 
those counties joined in the move- 
ment. Allegheny, which has paid out 
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other 
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over $2,000,000 from its county treas- 
ury for good roads in the past six 
years, will be especially benefited. 

Farmers are pleased with the action 
of the governor if vetoing the Hall 
senate bill to extend eminent domain 
privileges of lateral railroads to 10U 
miles, as it would have given the 
power to take intervening farm prop- 
I by right of eminent domain for 
public or private purposes, The law 
now enables the construction of lateral 
railroads for a distance of three miles, 
and the governor, in his veto, stated 
that he was “not convinced of the 
necessity for extending the right of 
eminent domain now posessed by lat- 
eral railroads,” 

A useful measure passed was the 
Gibson bill which allows counties to 
‘make appropriations for agricultural 
extension, It permits counties to unite 
with the national government or the 
state college in extension work, the 
appropriations for such purpose being 
limited to $1500, Offices may be pro- 
vided in the courthouse of each county 
for such co-operative work. 

The North bill, providing for the 
appointment of 10 agricultural ex- 
perts, who must be practical farmers, 
just been approved by the gov- 
ernor, Its passage was advocated by 
many farmers. These experts, or in- 
structors, are to be under the control 
of the secretary of agriculture, and 
are to go about the state giving prac- 
tical advice where asked by farmers 
and land owners. The sum of $40,000 
was appropriated for salaries and 
expenses, 

The cold storage act approved by 
the governor on May 16 becomes ef- 
fective in 90 days from that date. The 
operators of every cold storage plant 
take out a license and permit of 
nspection. This is the first compre- 
hensive cold storage law that Penn- 
sylvania has had, and will prevent the 
flooding of the markets with stored 
chickens, eggs afd butter as being 
“fresh from the farm.” 


Various Ohio Activities 


M,. E. LEE 
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has 


must 





enacted by the last leg- 
compels all employers 
to pay their hands twice each month. 
The dates determined upon are the 
first and the 15th. Penalties for in- 
fraction range from $25 to $100 for 
each offense. The law expressly states 
that no other provisions for payment 
an be made by the contracting par- 
for assigning wages of em- 
ployees to pay debts. 

The Collins law enacted by the last 
legislature forbids persons organizing 
to fix the prices in butter and poul- 
try products, meats and vegetables. A 
movement is on foot backed by the 
Ohio state teachers’ association to 
merge all the sectional educational 
organizations of the state into one 
body. A meeting for the purpose has 
held in Columbus the last week of 
May. Preliminary work extends over 
about two years. 

Much interest is displayed in vari- 
counties over the corn growing 
contest. Many banks and merchants, 
real estate firms and others have of- 
fered a free trip to the contestant 
winning, within the trade limit of the 
donor of the prize. 

Many Ohioans have commented on 
the dispatch and efficiency with which 
western cities set about doing things 
but the work of Dayton in raising 
money for repairing flood damages 
and building flood, protection projects 
of various kinds, totaled $2,625,000 
in a week’s canvassing for funds. 
Bigger and beiter is the slogan every- 
where, 

Youngstown school children struck 
because one principal they did not 
want was re-employed by the board of 
education. Ohio is going as lively a 
pact as Pittsburgh, where the children 
struck against the school superin- 
tendent being retained. A little old- 
fashioned corporal treatment might 
‘ome in pretty well. Better that than 
prison terms later on, and these 
strikes lead to that. 

Hion BE, A. Jones, formerly state 
school commissioner, and his wife will 
go abroad this summer. They - will 
be gone till September first. 

Bonds bearing as high as 5% in- 
terest have been refused by Ohio bond 
buyers. Some say it is because of 
the taxation of bonds and others that 
Ohio’s credit has been ruined by the 
new constitution. More than half a 
million of municipal bonds have been 
refused purchasers. The last week in 
May some Franklin county road 
bonds were sold at 5%. 


- 


Annual Fire Damage—An amount 
of injury very great in the aggregate 
is done every year by small local for- 
est fires, according to a recent official 
bulletin. In many districts it has been 
customary to burn off the dead grass 
every spring because of the improve- 
ment in the pasturage. This, together 
with the accidental fires, injures mary 
trees and forms scars which make 
them easy subjects for the attacks of 
insects. In one district in the Ozarks, 
76 trees out of every 100 had butt ro, 
and 27 out of 100 had wormholes in 
theb. This is a tremendous amouns of 
loss, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
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The wheat market of late has 
influenced by the prospect of wheat 
being put upon the free list by the 
present congress and action of the 
crop killers of the west. Prices last 
week showed a decline on all grades 
of wheat, being the greatest for wheat 
for July delivery. Cash wheat sold at 
Chicago at $1.02@1.07% p bu for No 
2 red, No 3 95@.1, No 2 hard 91@93c, 
Sept quoted at 88@90c, July about the 
same level. 

Weather conditions have 
been regarded as favorable to the de- 
velopment of the corn crop the past 
fortnight, The corn trade showed seme 
strength, but with only narrow fiuc- 
tuations. The decline in wheat 
last week resulted in a sympathetic 
action in the corn. July corn sold at 
57 @58%ec p bu, with No 2 in store at 
DS @ 58% c. 

The situation in oats has been fairly 
stable, varying only slightly from quo- 
tations of last week. July oats sold at 
238@39c p bu, Sept a fractional dis- 
count, standard 40@41%c. 

Rye shows littl change frem last 
quotations, and No 2 lots have sold at 
683@63%c p bu, No 3 59@6lc. 

Sales on barley of malting grades 
range from 57@68c p bu, feeding bar- 
ley 46@54c, screenings 25 @45c, 

Seeds of all kinds met a limited 
trade, timothy being quoted at 3% @ 
4\%c p Ibf with timothy offered for 
Sept delivery quoted up to a little bet- 
ter than 4%c. Red clover continues to 
be quoted at 16c for the choicest, 
while fair to good seed sells at 11 
@ 138c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will eell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





igs 

At New York, a slightly better tone 
prevails on high grades; quality is 
very irregular, however. Near by 
eggs show some irregularity, but mar- 
ket is steady on fine, large hennery; 
fresh-gathered extras quoted up to 
23c p doz, firsts 19@21c, state, Pa 
and near by hennery white 23@ 250, 
brown 23c. 

At Boston, western arrivals show 
very defective quality, and meet with 
slow sale around 20c p doz, hennery 
and eastern in liberal supply, hennery 
queted up to 26e, eastern extras 24c. 
With storage demand practically over, 
arrivals are fully adequate for present 
consumption. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, Fla peaches $2.50@ 
5 p carrier, Ga 1@3, cherries 150@ 
1.75 p peach bskt, strawberries 7@ 
ite p qt, blackberries 6@i4c, red 
raspberries 15@17e p qt, Fla musk- 
melons 1.50@3.25 p ora. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, the market has been 
quiet, strictly No 1 large baled timothy 
occasionally reaching $21 p ton, but 
general réceipts go at 20@20:00. For 
lower grades market is dull and weak. 
Straight rye straw is quoted up to 26. 

At Boston, the market is dull and 
weak, with the stock of poor hay 
increasing. Choice timothy is quoted 
up to $22 p ton, but very few sales 
at that figure; clover mixed 16.50. 
Market for rye straw is firm, quoted 
up to 26.50, 

Onions 


Onions are looking fine. Good 
stand and deing well. Acreage not 
much reduced. Growers a little shaky 
regarding future price. Some that 
held old crop have dumped out quite 
a lot.—{J. N. C., Bagle Bridge, N Y. 

Onions are looking good on light 
land; .on - heavy land worms have 
worked some. Very little ontons be- 
ing harrowed up. Conditions are av- 
erage for this season.—[W. D. C., 
North Amherst, Mass. 

Poultry 


At New York, live fowls have been 
in good demand d steady at 18e p 
lb, broilers plentiful and wéak, quoted 
up to 30c, with western and southern 
at 27c. Prices for fresh-killed iced 
fowls have been moderate, supply not 
large and prices steady. Old roostera 
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@ull and weak; prices firm for desir- 
able grades of broilers. Good demand 
for frozen broilers, owing to moderate 
supplies of fresh-killed. Fresh-killed 
turkeys are quoted up to 19c, dry- 
packed fowls 18%e, iced 17%ec, frozen 
turkeys up to gue, broilers 28c, roast- 
ing chickens 

, At Boston, the market is in healthy 
condition, with supplies cleaning up 


jwell, Ice-packed fowls sell generally 
‘around 1 c.p lb for best weights, 
northern and eastern choice fresh- 


killed fowls quoted up to 2lc, near by 
broilers, 4 lbs to pair 35c p Ib, green 
ducks 18c, western ice-packed turkeys 
18@20c, fowls 18e, broilers 30c, west- 
ern frozen turkeys 20@25c, broilers 
20@23c, live fowls 17c p 1b, broilers 
25@27c, old roosters lle. 
Potatoes 

During May there were forwarded 
wia the Bangor and Aroostook railroad 
840,174 bus of potatoes, making a total 
of 11,837,963 bus up to May 31 inclu- 
sive from the crop of 1912 

At New York, new potatoes have 


declined 25c, but heavy receipts are 
working out well. Southern are 
quoted at $1.25@2.75 p bbi. Old po- 


considerable accumula- 
with prices lower at 
bag. 


tatoes are in 
tion, and weak, 
2@2.40 p 168-lb 

At Boston, there has been a regular 
slump in ‘old potatoes, and increasing 
supplies of new southern stock tend 
to weaken, prices. Maine potatoes 
are quoted up to $1.40 p 2-bu bag, N C 
new 2.75@3.50 p bbl. 

Vegetables 

At New York, green asparagus $1.50 

'@2.75 p doz bchs, white $1.25@2.25, 


wax beans 50c@$1.25 bu, green 
50c@$1, beets $1@2.25 p 100. bchs, 
mew carrots 50c@2, old We@$l p 


100-lb bag, cucumbers $1@2.25 p 


bskt, cabbages 50¢@$1.25 p_ bbl, 
gouthern peas 50c@$1.50 p ‘%*bbi 
bskt, eastern shore $1@1.75, rhubarb 


50c@$1 p 100 behs, spinach Wc@$l 
Pp bbl, tomatoes $1@1.50 p carrier. 
Wool 

More buyers have been in the Bos- 
ton wool market, and business has 
been better than for some time, al- 
though much of the trading has been 
in old wools. Buyers, however, are 
still taking supplies in a hand-to- 
mouth way, only as much as they 
meed. In Ore, only occasional clips 
are being bought. In Utah and Ore, 
mills which have been purchasing 
direct have lately been offering less 
than dealers were paying. In Nev, 
much of the clip is being consigned. 
Some sales are reported in the fleece 
wool sections, mills paying 21@22c for 
best medium clips, dealers offering 
18@2l1c. Fine wools are bringing in 
17@18c, but no large takings reported. 
In Cal, no purchases of any size are 
reported, and wool has accumulated. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CBEAMERIES 








New York Boston Chicago 
9913.. 28 29% 28 
2912.. 26 29 25 
G@011.. 22@23 23 @ 24 21 
1910.. 28 28 27 

Batter 
At New York, stock has been com- 


ing forward very freely, with some ac- 
cumulation. Consumptive trade is fair 
and some stock is going into storage. 
Most sales of creamery extras are 
transacted at 27%c p lb, but for ex- 
treme high quality 28ce is paid. Firsts 
declined to 27c, seconds 26¢, finest N 
state dairy in tubs 27c. 

At Columbus, cmy butter 30c p 1h 
Gairy 20c. 

At Albany, tmy 30c, dairy 28¢e. 

At Cincinnati, cmy 52, dairy @ 

At Buffalo, cmy 30c, dairy ” & 

At Philadelphia, cmy 28c. 

At Pittsburg, cmy 32c. 

At Cleveland, cmy 31 Ye C, dairy 26c. 

At Elgin, emy butter 27 %c p lb. 

At Chicago, the market has been 
unsettled. There is an abundance of 
butter, and the make is increasing. 
Dealers, however, have shown a dis- 
position to force prices beyond the 
buying limit, which has acted ad- 
versely on the market and checked 
businéss. Parties buying for storage 
look on the advanced prices with dis- 
gust and are working more conserv- 
atively. Creamery extras are quoted 
up to 28c p lb, firsts 27%c, dairy ex- 
tras 27c. 

Cheese 

At New York, the market is firm 
With free movement in earlier receipts 
mow more or less cured at 14@14\%c 
Pp lb. Much of the new supply arriving 
has also been sold within that range. 
Some transactions have been recorded 
up to 14%c, 

At Watertown, 11,000 bxs sold at 
13%c¢ p Ib. 

At Cuba, N Y, 975 bxs sold at rul- 
ing price of 13%c p Ib. 

At Chicago, prices are holding 
Bteady fer all makes. Demand has 
been sufficient to clean-up all supplies 
coming in. Twins are quoted up to 
18%c p th, daisies 14c, young Ameri- 
ca and longhorn 14%c, new Swiss 
block I18@20c. : 


“THE LATEST 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








Cattle, —Hose- bese 
Por 100 Ibe 

1913 (1919 1913 1912 1913 1912 

Chicago ...... $8.75 $9.40 tH} $7.70 $6.00 $6. 
New York .... 9.00 940 7.75 6.10 5.50 
Buffalo ...... 8.50 9.20 Ht} 7.90 625 5.2 
Kansas Cit 8.30 9.00 885 7.65 5.60 5.15 
Pittsburg ..... 8.50 9.45 9.00 7.70 5.50 5.50 





The best steers arriving at Chicago 
continue to me about $8.75 p 100 lbs, 
against about 9.10 four to six weeks 
ago. The country seems disposed to 
cash in gocd quality, strong weight 
steers freely and generous consign- 
ments are arriving from la, Neb, the 
Dakotas and Kan. 

Prices “for hogs at Chicago 
around the 8%c p Ib mark, while for 
the most popular weights, namely 
light to medium, occasionally of late 
as high as 8.90 p 100 ibs has bee. 
paid. But as a whole the market has 
been surprisingly stable the past few 
weeks, 

Lambs have droppec slightly in 
value, and most of th arrivals are 
shorn of their fleeces. Spring lambs 
have reached about S09 p 100 ibs for 
the very choicest, while other lots of 
varying quality so!d from 6.50 up to 
8.50, Shorn native 6.25 @ 7.50, 

Sheep have suffered a slight decline 
recently as trade has been liberally 
supplied, demand for weighty killers 
have been smaller than for other 
kinds and consequently the price has 
been clipped on these grades. Native 
ewes in the fleece of which only a few 
are arriving sold at 5@6 for good to 
choice ones, odd wethers at about the 
same figure. 

At New York, Monday,* June %— 
There were 28 cars of cattle and 5556 
calves on sale. Steers were in light 
receipts and prices were advanced 10 
@15c; bologna bulls slow to a fraction 
lower; fat bulls firm; medium and 
common cows steady; good and choice 
dry-fed cows firm. Calves were in 
liberal supply, but with a brisk de- 
mand prices were advanced 35@ 50c 
for veals; other calves were steady. 
Steers, averaging {)0 to 12838 lbs, sold 
at $7.50@8.65 p 100 Ibs, including 6 
cars: Pa; 1016 to 1283 ibs, 8.10@8.65, 2 
veals 1165 to 1271 lbs, 8.25@8.50, 1 N Y, 
900 Ibs, 7.50. Bulls sold at 5.50@7T.75, 
cows 3°00 @ 6.60, veals 8.50@12, culls 7 
@8, fat and buttermilk calves 6@5. 

Sheep after Monday ruled dull and 
easier for heavy and coarse stock; 
steady for good and prime handy 
sheep; the market closed steady for 
all grades. Lambs ruled firm Tuesday 
and were l5c higher on Wednesday, 
the advance was lost Thursda mar- 
ket still further declined a trifle later. 
Yearlings were in moderate supply 
after Monday; held up fairly well, 
closing weak to lower. The selling 
range for the week was: Sheep (ewes) 
$3.75@5.25, culis 2.50@3.50, mixed 


’ , 
lakes 


sheep and wethers 5.50@5.75, lambs 7 
@9.15, yearlings 4.75@7.35. Today 


there were 47 cars of stock on sale, 
Sheep were steady to firm; lambs 
easier, but in good demand; yearlings 
steady. Common to prime sheep sold 
at 4@5.85 p 100 lbs, a few head at 6. 
culls 3.50, common to prime lambs 
7.50@8.85, car at 9, yearlings 5.50@7. 
Top price for Vailambs 9, W Va 8.80, 
Ky 8.75, O 7.50, N ¥ do 8.25. 

Hogs continued in light receipt after 
Monday and prices were maintained 
until the close . The selling range for 
the week was $8.80@9.15, roughs 7.75 
@8. Today there were 3 cars on sale. 
The market was firm, with heavy and 
medium weight hogs selling at 9@9.10 
p 100 lbs; a few to outside buyers at 
9.20, roughs 7.75 @ 7.85. 


The Horse Market 

There was a2 fair inquiry for draft- 
ers at the N Y market, especially for 
heavy, weighing 1400 lbs or more; 
chunks had a moderate inquiry, also 
second-hand horses. Prices showed no 
material change from the quotations 
of the past two weeks, 

At Buffalo, receipts Monday were 
4000 head of cattle, with market for 
heavyweights dull, and prices steady. 
Choice heavy steers were quoted up 
to $8.35 p 100 lbs, butchering grades 
were steady at 6.50@8.35, choice to 
fcy yearlings up to 8.75. Receipts of 
hogs were 18,500, with heavyweights 
quoted 5c lower than the previous 
week at 9.05 p 100 Ibs, with the bulk 
selling at 9c p lb. Receipts of sheep 
and lambs numbered 4000, with mar- 
ket slow, but prices steady. Spring 
lambs 9.50, yearlings 7.50, wethers 
6, ewes 5.50. 

At Pittsburgh, receipts of cattle 
Monday were 90 cars, with market 
steady. Good to ehoice heavy steers 
were quoted at $8.10@8.50 p 100 Ibs, 
fat cows 4@7.50, heifers weighing 
700 to 1100 “ibs py Ah fresh cows 
and ‘springers 25@80 ea. -Calf re- 
ceipts' were 1100, quoted at 9@11 p 
100 lbs. Receipts of hogs were % 
double were with heavyweights 
quoted at 8.80@8.85, heavy mixed 
8.85@8.90, mediums and heavy York- 
ers 8.90@8.95, light Yorkers and pigs 
8.95 @9. Sheep receipts were 
double decks, with the market for 





MARKETS 
choice stronger; sheep quoted at 4@ 
clipped lambs 47.2, spring 


Roses 6@38.75. 
-Country Produce Markets 


OHIO—At Columbus, wheat {9c p 
bu, corn 6le, bran $24 p ton, middlings 
26, timothy hay 12.50, clover 11.50, 
steers 6@8ec p ih, hogs 8%e, sheep 3@ 
5e, veal calves 9c, eggs 2lc p doz, fowls 
13c p 1b, potatoes 10c p bu, strawber- 
ries 3 p cra, 

At Cleveland, eggs 22c p doz, fowls 
16%c p lb, spring ducks 2l1c, broilers 
3Uc, strawberries $3@4 p cra, old po- 
tatoes 55c p bu, new 3@4 p bbl, car- 
rots and beets 40@50c p doz, spinach 
20@25e p bx, radishes 15@ 20 p doz, 
No 2 red wheat 1.07 p bu, No 3 yellow 
corn 62%c, timothy hay 14@15 p ton, 
medium unwashed wool 18c p Ib. 

At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat $1.09 
p bu, white-corn 62%c, oats 41'4c, 
spring barley 83c, No 1] feed 50c, No 2 
rye 66c, timothy hay 13@15 p ton, 
clover mixed 13.50, unwashed comb- 
ing delaine wool 16@18c p lb, potatoes 








W@hjce p bu, rhubarb 15¢c p doz, tur- 
nips 50c p bu, parsley 2@2.50 p bbl, 
hogs Stec p 1b, cattle T@S8ke, sheep 
4% @4%c, lambs 5@8%e, calves VG 
103 4c, eggs 18c p doz, 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
near by eggs 6.45 p case, timothy hay 
17 p ton, clover mixed 14, strawber- 
ries 5@1Uc p qt, old potatoes toc p 


bu, asparagus 6@15c p bch, fowls 
18%ec p Ib. 
At Pittsburgh, potatoes 70c p bu, 


parsley 25@30c p doz, asparagus 20 
@ We p beh, rhubarb 10@15c p doz, 
carrots 25@30c, spinach 2@ 0c p 
bu, No 2 yellow corn 64%c, No 3 
white oats 40%c, timothy hay $14@ 
15.75 p ton, clover mixed 14, rye 
straw 11.50, brown middlings 22.0, 
hens 18¢ p Ib, broilers 34c, eggs Q1c 
p doz, 


NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 63c 
p bu, oats 44c, rye Tic, bran $23 p ton, 
middlings 28, timothy hay 18, veal 
calves 8S@%c p lb, hogs 9c, eggs 2c p 


doz, fowls lic p lb, potatoes 2.25 p 
bbl. 

At Rochester, wheat $1.10 p bu, 
corn 65c, oats 46c, asparagus S0c@1 
p doz, green onions 10@12c, rhubarb 
15@25c, potatoes T>@S5c p bu, spin- 
ach 15@25c, eggs 2c p doz, live 


fowls 2Uc p lb, timothy hay 18 p ton. 


At Buffalo, eggs 22%c p doz, fowls 
18c p 1b, broilers 35c, potatoes Tic p 


bu, asparagus 75c@$1.75 p cra, par- 
sley 20@30c p doz bchs, radishes 
10@15c, spinach 40@50c p hamper, 


onions '80c p bu, timothy hay 16 p 
ton, clover mixed 14.50. 





The Milk Market 


At New York, the supply at the time 
ot writing exceeded the demand. The 
dealers are still facing the problem of 
discovering an effective way of regis- 
tering a rate that will reflect the con- 
dition of the market as the exchange 
rate did. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending June 
7 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 





Trie®. ccovieccccesscccccsesSieta 4,408 
Susquehanna ,.......... 9,54 769 
West Shore .......+--.-15,70) 2,010 
Lackawanna ........+.--G1,200 2,450 
N Y C (long haul) ....86,617 2,831 
N Y C lines (short haul) 14,050 130 
Ontario ..csccceceseress DOM 4,571 
Lehigh valley ..........36,9064 3,545 
Homer Ramsdell line ... 25 2 
New Haven .ccccesccess 2,052 111 
Other sources .......... 1,885 33 

[ POR a 326,950 20,870 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weckly 


Phy DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 

Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 

anything you wish to 
buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and esch initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the oe 4 week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” “TO RENT” will be 
accepted at the above — “but will be inserted in 
our REAL BSTATE MARK 

NO BLACK-FACED gil display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head. thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one 

THE RATE y the ‘Farmers’ Exchange advertising 
is only six cents a word each insertion. 

Address, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 











LIVE STOCK 
WOULD Lm gy Fianders car run 3000 
Guernsey heifers. OLD OR- 


miles for registered 

CHARD, Lisbon, N 

LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES. Se stock all 
ROBERT 











ages. EDDY, Cattaraugus, 

aa ak eWEESE. Bidne. 0. boar pigs, bred 
' EGGS AND P POULTRY 

STRONG BABY CHICKS —Lethorns Reds, Rocks, 


Delivery guaranteed. 
X Y. 


Guewiar Thy GRINNELL, Sodus, 





[13] 749 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS. Rhode 5 Reds $10.00. 
= $11.00, White Leghorns $3.00 per < L 
Po each, Last call this season. 
lelivery guaranteed. Catalog tape, mY 
POULTRY YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N Y. 


THOROUOES HD INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS. 
Young. ELI GIBBONS, Route 3, Barnesville, 0. 


BARRED ROCK AND WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 
9-l6c. JOHN PETDRSON, Lake George, N Y. 


INDIAN a ona DUCES, 100 eggs $4, WALLEN 
BROS, Harveyville, 


Whiie 
Duek- 














DOGS 


SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS—Golden sables, eligible to 
registration, _ a. inpuget a —— ses 











work stock. Ma $7. females 
females $5. cLov ,ERNOOR Stock FARM, ‘un, 
bersburg, "a. 

COLLIE PUPPIES— Males gs. females $4. Extra 
good. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 

COLLIES. NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa. 
MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 
ROY SWING STANCHIONS, cgunfartalip for cattle, 
durable and cheap. Thousands in booklet with 
cuts and full information hy writing the manufacturer. 
ROY EROS, East Barnet, Vt. 





WANTED— Second-hand Papec ‘ensilage cutter with 
blower. C, P. HOLDEN, Union City, Pa. 


SEEDS AND N NURSERY STOCK 





3,000,000 ALL HEAD EARL EARLY, Succession, Danish 
Ballhead, Copenhagen Market, Flat Duteh and Sure- 
head cabbage plants, $1 per 1000, 5000 $4, 500 Téc. 
Re-rooted cabbage plants mass of fine new —_— 
51.60 per 1000, ‘500 $1. Snewball Cauliflower 
$3 per 1000. Stone and Matchless tomatoes Leo 

500 $1. Sweet potatoes $2 per 1000, 560 


per 1000, 
2 Transplanted tomatoes and peppers $4.50 r 
All are plants of great vitality. “List free. ie 
have cheap plants. You get these at the Tj 
man, tied tat rma you may be will 
Kel ton cL & SONS v Dian: 
exclusively 15 years), Chester, N J, ; egetabie' - 





1000. 
de no 





VEGETABLE PLANTS—Celery, tomato, cabbage, 
cauliflower, sweet potatoe, pepper, egg plant, rhubarb, 
isparagus ra a leading varieties; large 
OF small ess or mail. free. 


Catalog 


lot by 
SQU IRES. "Good Ground, N 





FOR SALE —Cow peas $2.25 and $2.50 bushel. = 
an 2. bushel. Scarlet clover 


$2.25 $2.75 
st bushel JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, 28 South Wal 


but St, Milford, Del. 





PLANTS—Sweet potato, cauliflower, tomato. cel- 
ery, ce abbas, beet. 100 portpaia $0.35 (1000 by 
express $2.00). GLICK’S PLANT FARMS, Lancas- 


ter, Pa. 





CABBAGE 
potatoes $1.50 
1004 Send for 
Pa 


Lettuce $1 per 1000. 
per 1000. C auliflower, 
price list. J. CG. 8C 


Tomatoes, Sweet 
peppers $3 
HMIDT, . 





— ATO SLIPS- 
e thousand 
F ‘ARMS. 


Nancy Hall, Souther u Queen, ar 
Large lots §1.0 TURF PLix 
Salisbury, N C 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
SITUATIONS WANTED—MALB 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? 
men, both with and without 














We have young 
farming experience, who 


wish to work on farms. If you need a good 

sober man, write for order blank. Ours is a philap- 
thropic organization making no charge to Vemplarer or 
employee. Our object is the encourage: 


ment of farming 
AGR a he 80- 





among Jews. THE JEWISH 
CIETY, 173 Second Avenue, New York City 

HIGH GRADE HELP for estates and farms. M 
women or couples. Al! classes of help ny 
Write your wants to me References investigated 
oe free. SECURITY AGENCY, 38 Park Row, 





MALE HELP ELP WANTED 
Us GOVERNMENT Post POSITIONS OPEN to men 
and women. $65 to $100 month commence. Vacations. 
Stealy work. Over 12,000 appointments this year. 
Parce] post requires several thousand. Influence un- 
necessary. Write immediately for free list of Posi 
os, FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept P 19, Rochester. 





POSTAL CLERKS, 
Parcel post. 
INSTITUTE, 


city 
Commence 
Dept P 19, 


AGENTS 


YOUNG MAN—Weuld you accept aud wear a fine 
tailor made suit just for showing it to your friends. 
or a slip-on raincoat without cost? Could you use $5 
a day for a little spare time? Perhaps we can offer 
you a steady job? Write at once and get beautiful 

mples, styles and this wonderful offer. BANNER 
TAILORING COMPANY, Dept 356, Chicago. 


wanted for 
y FRANKLIN 


mail carriers 
$65 month 
Rochester, N 








AGENTS—$24 a week 
Cleans horse in 
demand, 
co 


New automatic curry comb 

half the time. No clogging. Bix 
nd, big profits. Free sample. THOMAS COMB 
1653 Third St, Dayton, O 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


GREAT RIVER FARM BARGAIN—4i10 acres, fine 
buildings, 80 Holstein cows, producing 2000 pounds 
of milk a day; 27 yearlings, 25 calves, 6 horses. This 
fine farm must be sold at once. Has a fine stone 
house of 14 rooms in excellent condition, running 
water, bath, fireplaces, het and cold water; basement 
barn 150x40 for 90 head of stock, running water to 
same; ° other fine barnes for y — =r 
house, corn house, slaughter house imery, 
large silos. 100 acres of this farm is the finest of 
river flats, 50 acres wood and timber, 2 orcha 
choice fruit, 30@ acres tillable Land ail lays level 
and rolling ant in the highest state of cultivation 
Situated 2 miles from town of 2000 inhabitants and 
6 miles from town of 8000 inhabitants. Is on river 
road to be macadamized. The milk on this farm ts 
sald to the Borden's. This farm with all stock and 
machinery for running same can be bought for $30,000 
on terms of half down. This is the greatest farm in 
the county. Write for description of this and other 
southern New York farm bargains. MINTZ FARM 
AGENCY, 215 Phelps Bank Bidg, Binghamton, N Y. 


BIG LAKESIDE. FARM, $4000 income last year, 
Splendid 116-acre farm borders popular New York 
lake, good fishing. Big income from picnic grounds 
and dancing pavilion. Farm is real money-ma 
Cuts 35 tons hay, pastures 25 cows, 15 acres . 
400 sugar maples, 106 apple trees, other fruit, rasp- 
berries. 2-story, 9-room house, artesian well; barn 
50x70, basement with cement floor, silo, a we 
hog house, ete; income Aast year fre 
farm was $4000, but owner unable to one. for it La 
wants to close cut at once; if taken now it all goes 
for $5000, on easy terms. Full description of this 
and many other money-making farms and charmsing 

















homes, near lakes and rivers or along the 
page 91, ‘trout’s Farm Catalog 36," write 
for free copy. EK. STROUT FARM AG! f 
Station 1096, 47 West 34th St and 150 Nassau St, 
New York 
52 ACRES. Ten timber Mile station. Cash 
markets. On railroad. Good buildings. Abundanes 
fruit. Stock. Poultry A a included. Three 
thousand. List free. . CRAWFORD, Green- 
FOR SALE—Very_ desirable dairy or c- 
pose farm. GRORGE GUTC HESS, Maret, ion e 





WITH LIVE 








FIELD Nores | 


tive Stoca Preco Reeacecntatwe 
ETHAN A. HUTCHING 





Demand Beyond Supply 


A. J. Stapleton of Springfield, Mass, 
recently sold a very fine young Berk- 
shire cow to E. C. Powell of the same 
place. At eight weeks of age it 
weighed over 50 pounds. Mr Stapleton 
sent us word that he has a very heavy 
demand for pigs and older stock this 
spring, and has been practically closed 
out of everything old enough to ship. 
The pigs that Mr Stapleton has cer- 
tainly are high quality and are in great 
demand,—[BE, A. H. 


Holstein Dispersal Sale 
At the dispersion sale of the 
horn herd of Holsteins held at 
ton Plains, N J, May 29-30, 136 
of pure breds sold for $37,630, 
average of $276 a head. The 18 
of grades brought $1415 Listed 
are a list of the most important 
chasers: 
Oliver” Jr, 


Crum- 
Pomp- 
head 
or an 
head 
below 
pur- 
Cabana, Elma Center, 
N 
W. & P. Atchiston, Boardman, Ct 
Stevens Bros Co, Liverpool, N Y¥ 
HMspanore Farms, Lansing, Mich 
«..R. Hill, Towanda, Pa : 
Bepenrey & Winter, Gpatesugay, 
John Arfman, Midalet town, N Y 
s. A. Cross, Kyserike, N 
John E. George .. 
T. E. Getzleman, Hampshire, Tn 
G. W. LeFever eve 
E. A. George, Ludlenville, “ma 
Pas Harden & oon, wenewater, 
“Montvale, NJ 
Y 


Frank Non Garrel. 760 
G. R. Hill, Towanda, N 600 

. Heager and B. V. Kelley were 
the auctioneers -— E. M. Hastings the 
manager.—[E. H 

ees in Demand 
R. K. Tompkins, manager 

Tompkins farm at Lansdale, Pa, 
that his shipments for last week 
ed a pair of very choice sow pigs to 
Walter Springer of Kulpville, Pa, and 
a gilt to D. N. Johnson of Hatfield, Pa. 
{E. A. H. 


of the 
states 
inciud- 


to Be Proud of 

W. -Blake Arkoil manager Embla- 
dairy, Big Bay, Mich, writes 
“We have recently sold bull calves to 
zo to Ohio, Iowa, Kansas and our 
home state. There is a great demand 
for bull calves out of yearly record 
cows. Twelve cows in our herd have 
produced the equivalent to 120 tons of 
nilk in a year and over five tons of 
butter, whieh is an average of over 
five tons of butter, which an average 


Holstein 
Ww. 
gaard 


is 


per cow and 
We feel 
finished 

Nellie 


milk 
butter 
recently 
of Lady 

four-year-old, 

milk and 783 


over 10 tons of 
856 pounds of 89% 
justly proud of the 
semiofficial recorl 
Colantha, a _ senior 
made 22,482 pounds of 
pounds of butter in 355 days. This 
heifer also junior two-year-old 
record of 20 pounds of butter in seven 
days and a record of 14 pounds of but- 
ter eight months after calving. which 
shows her persistency.—I[E, A 
More Jerseys Imported 
Walker of Jersey Isle stock 
farm of Rushville, Ind, has just brought 
over another importation of Jerseys 
from the island This importation is 
the very cream of the island and is, 
perhaps, the best that this well-known 
firm has brought out. Andther shi 
ment will reach hef in two three 
weeks. Messrs Walker and Vannice 
will hold a public sale about the middle 
of July. The cattle at J y Isle stocl 
farm are really ; A 
Walker arrived | 
and Mr Vanni 
vote their F I to 
Jerseys from now sale day, This 
insures the iture usefulness of their 
sale offering.—[F. I 

Frost Hurts Fruit 
Bronson of the Star farms 
N Y, writes: “Recent frosts 
in Cortland county have done immense 
damage to all fruits: cherries have, pers 
haps, suffered most; but the plums, ap- 
ples and pears are hard hit. From pres- 
ent outlook we shall have not more than 
a third as much fruit as last year. Re- 
cent rains have greatly benefited pas- 
tures and meadows, while oats and 
corn are coming fast. Prices on dairy 
cattle keep soaring. Milk is $1.30 a can. 
Last week we exported four Holstein 
bulls and three females to Argentina 
and Ecuador from the Star farms,’—~ 


(EB. A, H. 


of 


las a 


A. P. 


in- 


or 


rst 


5, and 
will 


Horace lL. 
of Cortland, 


Guernsey Credits 


The American Guernsey 
reports that during the week ending 
May 17 there were entered in the herd 
register 102 bulls and 119 cows, a to- 
tal of 221; 324 transfers were also re- 
corded. The following credits for cows 
producing over 50 pounds butter fat 
have been made during the week: Five 
cows owned by James FE, ussell of 
Peekskill, N Y; five by J. L. Hope of 

Griswold 
W 


cattle club 


Madison, N J: one by H. D. 
of West Salem, Wis: four by W. 
March of Waterloo, Ta; one by A. C 
Loring of Excelsior, Minn: four owned 
by Bethany college of Bethany, W Va 
and two owned by F. Lothrop. Ames 
of North Ex: Mass.—[E. A 


iston, 








POULTRY 





BREEDERS 





Single Comb White 


Leghorns Exclusively 
Hatching Eggs Breeding Stock 


In order to remodel one of my poultry houses, I am 
obliged to sell the breeders which it contains. This is 
chance to get foundation yearling stock. 

just what you want and will make the 

as low as possible. Show birds after Aug Ist. 
Rend for illustrated mating list. CLOVERDALE POUL- 
TRY FARM, F. J. De Hart, Prop., Cortiand, N. Y. 


Hatching Eggs, Baby Chicks and Ducklings 


“Vigorous Kind” 
Single Comb White Leghorns, Imperial Pekin Ducks. 
(ur Pekin Ducks won the Specialg for the Best Display 
at Philadelphia, Camden and Baltimore Shows this 
winter. Write for catalog—it tells why our chicks live. 


96 A, PEN-Y-BRYN FARM, F. A. Tiffany, Supt, Ambler, Pa 





200 Blanchard Strain §". “wi 


Leg BB. 
isfaction guaranteed 
N. Y. 


and two 


PATTERSON. POULTRY. FARM, CLAYTON, 





NEW YORK PRIZE- WINNING STRAINS 
Light, Dark Brahmas, eggs $2.: . Reds, White 
Wyandottes, Barred ct, White, Brown Leghorns, 
eggs $1.50 15, $7 100. Catal ire few choice 
breeders for sale. F. M. PRESCOTT, "Riverdale, N. J. 


’ 


STOCK BREEDERS 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


American Agriculturist 


SWINE BREEDERS 








Bellwood Farms Shropshires 
Geneva,N.Y. Property of Katherine B. Lewis 


400 high-class animals to select from. Average 
chip, 1912, 10 Ibs. Address all correspondence to 
ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent, GENEVA, N.Y. 











SWINE BREEDERS 








Berkshires of Quality 


We are now booking orders for spring 
pigs for delivery when weaned. Our 
herd is headed by Sensational Long- 
fellow, a son of Riyal’s Lord Premier 
and out of Longfellow Duchess 11th, 
Write us for prices and descriptions. 
Careful attention paid to all corre- 
spondence. 

TOMPKINS FARM, Lansdale, Penn. 











Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Bred Sews, Service Boars, Pigs all ages. 
Ninety brood sows and seven mature herd 
boars in our brocding herd. No animal good 
enough unless large enough. We have the 
large, long-bodied and good-headed kind that 
make good in the farrowing pen as well as 


show ring. H.C. &H. D. Harpending, Dundee, N.Y 





POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and you 
igs not akin ani popular be eek os t) pence | 
" ‘Gnaitesaa. 


oars, Fairb 
E. Z. METCALF, 
YY POLAND CHINAS 
large and smooth. This is the. place to get them. 


Sows $25 to $50 each, bodrs $15 to $25, three mouths 
pigs $10 each, young pigs $15 a pair. Herd all Regis- 
tered and pedigrees furnished. G. S. Haji, Farmdale, ©. 


Hamps hires 
Boars and Gilts, boar and 
sow pigs unrelated ; alse 

bred sows. Quality the best 


Sylvester Essig, Tipton, Ind 











April farrow. either 
sex, Pairs not akin, 


Registered O. I. C. an 
hester White Pigs bis3ci2°5.) Sate 


right EUGENE P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, N.Y. 


O. I. C. Spring Pigs 


Silver strain; prices reasonable; quality A-No. 1. 
booking orders. F. C. WHITE, Cincinnatus, 





Now 
N. ¥. 





The Jersey Reds are a 
prolific bree:!, rapid 
quiet disposition, and grow to a large 
ze First-class pigs from litters of 10 to 13, & 


Jersey Reds 


growers 





FOR SALE—A Berkshire Boar 


Royal Masterpiece E. 38d, 13: Sired by 
Premier Masterpiece 5d, out of Lees Artful Belle 
Kind and sound, a sure breeder, and of 
Berkshire type rice $50.00, crated and 
delivered to Express Co. Registration and trans- 
fer included, guaranteed as represented. For 


further particulars, write 
JOSEPH C. CHAMBERLAIN, Chester, New York 





5504 








to 10 weeks old, $6. E. L. ALBERTSON, Hope, N .L 
William 


Bates See ONONdaga Hill Stock Farm 


Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best ons earthh ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y¥. 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


mported stock, hort remely prolific 
Superior mothers. Order spring pigs now, high quality, 
fair prices. It is not what you pay, but what you get 
that counts. J. G. CURTIS, Box 272, Rochester, N. ¥. 











Hinchey Homestead 


Offers for sale 2 Berkshire boar pigs farrowed May Ist, 
191 sire, Highwood Masterpiece 31st; dam, High- 
wood Belle 108th. These pigs are extra fine. Price 
$15 apiece if taken at once. 

W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Can furnish pairs and trios, not akin. Best of breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Hutchins Bros, De Peyster, N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


fall gilts. Will be pleased to book your rr , tor 
February and March pigs. T. J. KERR, Collins, N. Y. 
and Berkshire Pigs. Im- 


Ellenwood Farms ported Southdown ram 3 


years old for sale and Choice Lambs. Shetland Ponies, 
John Harrison, Mor., F. D. No. 1, Hatboro, Pa. 
BERKSHIR November boars and gilts, rich in 
best imported blood, March and 

pril pigs, Masterpiece, Baron Duke 50th, and Lee, 


Secorione Write for prices before ordering elsewliere 
H. S. TILBURY, Route 2, Owego, Tioga Co, N. Y 


N. Y. 








We are of- 
alge . 
od 








offer choice Chester White 








akeview Farm pred for size, quality, pro- 
BERKSHIRES lificacy and finish. For years 
t ~ one type. Fancy headed, quick maturing, big, 
the t bred, offered for sale and for inspection. 
A. i: “Stapleton, Wilbraham Road, Springfield, Mass. 


“| MULE FOOT HOGS 


Some excellent young stock. Also booking orderg for 
Spring pigs. Prices reasonable. 
BURKETT BROTHERS 
112 North Fourth St., Columbus 0., or 315 Fourth 

Ave., New York, N.Y. 








NIAGARA STRAIN 222° 223s 

Rock eggs $1.00 
per 15, $1.75 30, $2.75 50, $5.00 100. Day old chicks 
12% each straight. Cockerel for sale and Belgian hares. 
Hill-Side Poultry Farm, R FD, Southbury, Ct. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale, 
Samuel Johns, Box 198, Wilmington: O. 





Chicks $8.50 per Hundred 
Purebred 8. ©. White Leghorns. Range it rte 
breeders. Big strong chicks that will please, 
VANCREST POULTRY FARM, Salt Point, Dutchess Co., W. Y. 


LE- H 
ollt®. ORE POPU, NERB MULE: toy, ups, 
more al money at State Fairs in 1912than ‘ail other 
Mule-Foot herds combined. reed. of 
e for sale. Also Shetland Ponies 
x B, 


age’ 
JOHN H DUNLAP, WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO 





RHODE ISLAND RED 


Hatching egos from heaviest laying, dark red to the 
skin, tree range, open front 7 hoy Reds, both 
Rose and Sing'e Comb, in Amer $2 per ities. 
$7 per 100; safe delivery: fertility RM, Specia 
pen $5 setting. Magnificent cockere’s, pullets, Pay 
for sale. VIBERT RED FARM, Box 20, Weston, N. J. 
1000 superior baby 


ePe SS 
om Typlora SSulicy chicks come to life 
<< daily with this report. White and Brown 
Leghorns are two of our varieties. Write 
for catalogue, mating and Price List of 

u chicks and hatching eggs. 
TAYLOR'S POULTRY YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. Y. 








Single Comb White Leghorns 
8.00 per 100. 
Imperial Pekin Ducklings $15 


per 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write : circular. 
CHESTEKBROOK FARM, Berwyn, Pa. 


Moyer’s ccsnorns Baby Chicks 





Leghorns 


Pure-bred stock $8.00 per 1 
GRANT MOYER, Fort Piain, N. ¥. 


PRIZE WINNING ; Biys outh Rocks, 
Fawn an 


me er Ducks. 
Best year around la ~4 rite er | 19 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, -¥. 


The FARMER’S FOWL 


Hose and Single Comb inode Island Reds. The best 





8.C.R.1. Reds, Barred 





SHEEP 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


My 19% catalogue is about ready for distribution 
gives the price, breeding, and describes —— 
each ram offered. We believe that our flock is the best 
breeding flock of Shropshires in America We won 
Ist prize and the Pettifer cup for Get of Sire in 1910, 
1911 and 1912 at the Chicago International, and 
more money on American bred sheep than any other 
flock in America. Also in 1912 at the International 
won the Sal-Vet $250 cup for the three best yearling 
ewes in America, and at New York we won every Ist 
prize and all champions. We are offering: 

70 Home-bred and imported rams 

60 Home-bred and imported ewes 

30 Home-bred ewe lambs 

80 Home-bred ram lambs 
Fitted sheep for show flocks, it pays to buy the best. 
Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Centre, N. Y. 


BREEDERS 








FILLMORE FARMS 


DORSETS 


Young serviceable Rams, from 
one of the largest and best prize- 
winning flocks in America. 

All have good strong bone, and 
constitution. Good Wool. Guar- 
anteed to be as represented. 
Prices right. 


C. T. BRETTELL, Mgr. 


Bennington, Vermont 





\ inter layers known. £8 210 4 sitting. a ‘atal 
free. Thos. Wilder, » N. ¥ 


Day Old Chicks and Ducklings 


Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks, Mammoth Pekin 
Ducklings, About 150 yearling Pekin Ducks. Sh pped 
safely anywhere. WHITE HORSE FARMS, Paoli, Pa. 








Baby Single Comb White Leghorns, Rose Comb 
Reds, Barre’ 


Rocks; strong, livable: y — 
Chicks, thoroughbred range stock 


vigorous, 


Sah arent om WESLEY 
NNELL. N. 


FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 
Are now offering a very good lot of ewes and rams at 
reasonable prices. Ewes all bred to an imported Adene 
ram. Write for prices and description. 

J. M. SECORD, R. F. D. 35, TRUMANSBURG, N. Y. 





Snowcroft Hampshires fontted: 
Beat aE and quality from Prize- Winning ag 
Sargent F. 


Snow, 713 University Blk. Syracuse, N 











have won more First 


wwthy Mule Foot Hogs 
tt fn Peco cpa Stock of 


Thompson’ $ Prizes than any herd 
all ages forsale sired by or bred to my 6 State Fair First Prize 
Winning Males Prices thy quality ee Write for prices 
and information. Chas. A. Thompson, Letts, Ind. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Adirondack Farms 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


The greatest Breeding Estab- 
lishment in the East. Cham- 
pion Stud of Percheron and 
Belgian Stallions and Mares, 


Catalogue B if interested. 








A Rare Chance for Breeders 


For Sale at a Bargain. The famous chestnut 
Milady Glory, winner of eight blue ribbons at 
following horse shows—Madison Square, New 
City; Newport, R. ; Brockton and Bostor 
Formerly owned by Thomas W awson of 
Sound and kind. One of the —— acte 
grandest lookers that ever stepped into a shov 
A great breeding mare. Will be sold at great sacrifice 
Reason for selling given jnquirers. Address 


“BRIEZEMONT,” P, 0. BOX 823, LIBERTY, N. Y. 


trotter, 
the 
York 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


They Keep It Up 


There are some cattle that give more 
milk when they are fresh than a Jersey, 
but there isn’t any breed that gives as 


The Jersey 


at as small feeding cost, nor is there 
any breed of cattle tha t will keep it u 

like Jerseys will, year A. and year o 
Meats why you ought to buy Jerseys ta 
increase your herd’s efficiency. od 
for Jersey facts. 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d &t., New York 


BULL CALVES : Sired by Changeling Butter 
Boy No, 41398, full brother 
to Ready Change, 110 Ibs. milk 1 da., 31.3 Ibs butter 


7 da., 3069.9 Ibs. milk 30 da. A.R.O. dams sired by 
sons of 27 Ib. & 30 1b. cows. Fred A.Blewer,Owego, N.Y. 











Holsteins For Sale. 100 beac high-grade Holstein cows, 
due to freshetl in Aug., Sept. and Oct., that give 40 to 
60 lbs. of milk a day. 10 2-yr.-old heifers. 25 hea 

reg. cows that give 60 to 80 lbs. milk a day, 5 year- 
ling heifers, 10 registered bul] calves and grade bull 
calves, at farmers’ prices. Reagan Bros., Tully, N. ¥.- 
Branch address—Plumlyn Farm, Fairview Village, Pa. 





A few choice male 
MULE FO OT HOGS SA = t. and Oct. nee 
rows. Sir etrahs Eureka 1611, two 
of the 4 reatest, show and euler *poars of the breed 
Prices $12.50 to $15 each. Long Bros., Alvada, O. oO. 





20 Large Type Duroc Boars 
by Red Col and Yellow Sprimgs Col. Also pig 

not related, all cholera. immuned. 
Vv. .E. MICHAEL, Box C, Yellow Springs, 0. 
From the Miami 


Studebaker’s Durocs from, he Mem 


tain head of the breed. Gilts bred for August farrow, 
others open. Pairs not akin. No better blood any age. 
B. F. STUDEBAKER, TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 


HIGH-CLASS DUROCS 
Open sows or =. Boars any age. The prolific kind. Stock 
guaranteed as description or returned at my expense. 


GEO. W. BOLDS, « BRYANT, IND. 











DUROCS. 
15 Bred sows and Gilts bred for March and April farrow ; wt 
250 lb. Service boars, aeer ‘fits ‘ rR = pets September 
Pigs mated, no akin. We breed the 
C. J. McLaughlin, Box E, Dondanietutite. oO, 


HELDON FARM 


Bred Sows. Service’ Boars. 


Cc. E. BARNES. 
Any size or age you. desire 


DUROG 100 head from which to 


select. Renick W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohio 


CHOICE THOROUGHBRED 
POLAND CHINA PIGS 


The most popular strains, ten weeks old, thrifty and 
well grown. Price.$8 each. 
. ©. BRILL, STEWARTSVILLE, wn. 3}. 





Registered Duroc 

Pigs of both sexes 
Best of breeding. 
OXFORD, N, Y. 








Riverside Stock Farm 


offers H. . bull born April 4, 1913. Sire King 
Hengerveld Segis. Dam Minnie De Kol 3d, A R @ 
ie neg A fine large calf. Write for pedigree 
ric B50. 

A. W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, N. Y- 





FOR SALE—6 months old bull out of | » 3 ve. 4 

heifer. Sire, Jem Paul Joh 

A bouncer—will weigh 500 Ibs. 

for service August first. Price $50 with all 

ideaj Dairy Farm, Brown Brothers, Canton, N. 
Woodcrest 


Holstein Heifer : Siig De Kol and 


A and G Butter King, bred to son of King of Pontiacs 
and 33-lb. dam. Sabarama Farm, Bajdwinsviile, N.Y. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


Holstein cattle, Percheron stallions, Cheshire sows, 
write for sale list. Special offers in excellent bull 
calves. C, Owen Carman, Box E. Trumansburg, WN. Y. 


Chenango and Madison County 


High-grade Holstein cows. Are heavy producers. Casa 
furnish large, young, fresh and nearby Springers at 
reasonable prices. HAWLEY & TRAVIS, Norwich, N.Y. 


IF YOU WANT GUERNSEYS 
Send for 7 Official Sales List of the 
New Vork Beate 2 a: Breeders’ Association 
Box 96 A. Peekskill. N. Y. 


1856-Riersie Ayrshires-1913 


Bull calves from record cows and Imported 
sires at farmers’ prices. Have won more prizes 
than auy herd in United States. 


J. F, CONVERSE & CO., Woodville, MN. Y. 


pa pers. 
¥. 





Granddaughter 

















Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies 





oy 


June 14, 1913 
CATTLE BREEDERS 
























STAR FARM 
HOLSTEINS 


Not what we say of ourselves, but what others say 
us. 


King of Prussia, Pa., April 12, 1913 
Bronson : 
: Yours of the ninth containing certificate 
of the bull calf is received. ne bull is 
Growing nicely and is full of ambition and will 
ready for service before he is one year old. 

fours, W. H. Kaabler. 

Cut prices this week on Registered bull calves. 
Special offering one carload Grade Holstein cows av- 
raging over 60 Ibs, of milk per day. Address 
HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept.G, Cortiand, N. Y. 


EAST RIVER GRADE HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE 

Cows served to come fresh this fall and milking 

from thirty-five to forty pounds per day now. 
30 Fresh cows; you will like them. Come see them 

milked. 
235 Cows due to calve this spring ; good size and in 
fine condition. 

Registered bulls—registered cows also for sale. 

Dept. B. Bell "Phone No. 311-F-5. 

JOHN B. WEBSTER, Cortland, N. Y: 


Holstein Bull Calves at Prices to Suit 
Ene eg goo k 


of 
Mr. Hi 
Dear Sir 








1 


born Jar 


20 ibs. at 2y. lr N l, b , 3, dam 
Netherland Anna, 24.44 Ibs; No. 2, born Apr. 1, 1913, 
dam Netherland Anna 6th, 20.88 Ibs. at 2. These have 
some of the same ling as Creamelja Vale, 29,500 
Ibs. milk 1 yr; Spring Farm Pontiac Lass, 44 Ibs. 
7 ; , e 2d Homestead, 35 lbs. 7da.; and 
mentio These are good in- 

arted. Max Miller, Herkimer, N. Y. 








LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 


“a 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


a 


See 
228 a 
ae 
355 


3 to 
ms al 
ALS 


da’ 


i\ 





AKHURS 









































Service 


Age 


Dam and sire’s dam aver- 
age 24 lbs. butter in 


Holstein 
Bull } 

seven days. Straightand 
right. Price $150. 


Dr. G. N. HALL, Binghamton, N. Y. 











$125.00 $125.00 


CRESTMONT FARMS OFFER A 
Grandson of the Great PONTIAC KORNDYKE 
carrying 37% per cent. the blood of the greatest sire 
the world has ever known. Sire, Sir Mabel Pontiac 
Korndyke by Pontiac Korndyke, out of a daughter of 
Pontiac Korndyke. Dam, Shadeland Lorena Mechthilde 
Gorter, A. R. O., 17 Ibs. butter just made. Calf born 
Feb. 22, % white and an exceptionally fine individual 


Price just as you see it here. Come and see hi 
We are always glad to have visitors. 
H. C. GATES, - - CANTON, PA. 











From 
30-Ib. sires 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
B U L L S for service. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 


100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and nf | producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 


V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. ¥. 











75 Grade Holsteins 


heifers, yearlings and two-year-olds. 30 
Fall Cows. 4 Registered Stock Bulls. 


E.J.Bowdish & Son, Cortland, N.Y. 











Registered Holstein 


BULL CALVES 


one to six months old, at farmers’ prices. 


ALLAMUCHY FARMS, Allamuchy, N. J. 


250 HEAD FOR SALE 


25 Registered Holstein cows, fresh and fall cows. 
10 Registered yearling Heifers, all light in color. 3 
bull calves 3 to 6 1 hs old. Prices right. Also 
over 150 head of H rade Holsteins, consisting of 
Heifers and fresh cows, and balance due from Sep- 
tember to November. J. R. FROST, Munnsvilie, N. Y. 


















‘Country Life Farm 


Jersey “Bull 


dropped May 30, 1913, of best breed- 
ing and eligible to registration, for 
sale or given in exchange for heifer 
calf of equal breeding. 
LEO W. WEERTHEIMER 
Milford, Pa. 




















JENNINGSHURST STOCK 


We have during the past two years 
spared in making the greatest possible records. 
of such bull calves as we are offering. 

me bow three-fourths white. 


hy 
Beryl America Lady, 20.47 
our years. isa 
Sarcastic Lad, 31.05 Ibs. and A. & G. Butter King 
iba. This cow is of wonderful type, capacity and 
make at least 30 Ibs. when we test. 





any 
binations of breeding, type and color. 


most. carefully selected and purchased, regardless of prices, one of 
the very best foundation herds te be found in this country. 
Carefully consider the following combination of 
and the special advantageous prospects for the purchaser 


JENNINGSHURST CHRISTMAS KORNDYKE—born Dec. 
25th, 1911; Sire—Korndyke Abbekerk, 


standdaughter of Johanna Aaggie's & 
, 29.70 


KORNDYKE SPOFFORD RANDIE DE KOL—born April, 1912, one- ¥ 
half white, Sire—Korndyke Abbekerk; Dam, Mire Spofford Randie, 


d, of superior individuality, 


24.23 butter seven days, and who had three sisters that made 
30 Ibs. each in seven days. 

These calves are ionally wel! develop 

dairy show type and guaranteed perfect in every respect. 


and 
bined qualities of World’s record breeding should qualify them to head 
We have other calves equally attractive with ,—— com- 
W. W. JENNINGS, Towanda, P. 


FARM, Towanda, Pennsytvania 


Every femaie will be retained and no energy 
breeding 


Rag Apple Korndyke 
= the greatest son of PONTIAC KORR- 
DYKE heads our herd 


~ 







Ibs. at 


should 





Such com- 











orn S—S———_—=0h0———a0ho Soro 


FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD---BULLS IN SERVICE 





Pontiac Korndyke, aire of 12 daughters with 7 
Korndyke 9th, the only son of 
156.92 Iba in 3 
Colantha Glaii, 





whose dam and sire’s dam have 7 


Korndyke Lad 2d, a grandson of Pontiac Pet, whose dam and sire’s dam average 31.30 each for 7 days. 


° 
E. H. DOLLAR 





will exchange a registered Holstein-Friesian bull calf 
sired by a son -of a 30-lb. dam and m has 
1 good A. R. O. record for Registered Shropshire ewes 
of equal breeding and individuality. Would also ex- 
change choice bull calves from hi record dams and 
sired by my herd bull for registered heifer calves. 
few young cows and heifers due to freshen next 
and winter for sale. 


HARRY D. WHEELER - WEST WINFIELD, WN. Y. 


- : | 

' WIGH GRADE, HOLSTEINS 
S0—Cows—5S0O Due to freshen soon 
50—Heifers—SO 2 and 8-year-olds 


| F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 


A 
fall 





























GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 


JERSEYS 


Bali aed Heifer Calves from Imported stock end 
large producers. Gladstone, New Jersey 


Dee aie Tecan a ee 
ourths 


sigh $0-1b. da Persvus. 

eight 

born Oct. 7, 1912, three-f: fine individual ; 

price $100. Bull, born Jan. 3, 1913, Sfteen-sixteenths 

white; Gr Boy—he has 36 

official daughters; dam hes better than 20 Ibs. in 7 
$150. Great 


Locus Steck Farm, New Gorin, N.Y. 





Pleasant Valley Farm 


Offers for sale 2 Jersey Bulls. Yearlings pure bred. 
algo some heifers. Also some grade cows and some 
registered Jersey cows, if desired. Come and see them. 


40H BOWEN, &. F.0D. 1, BARNEVELD, Ww. Y. 
, ‘ 





days; price 
Cc. L. BANKS, 
_ Purebred Registered 
CR HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets 


Holstein-Fricsias Asveciation, Box 11S, Bratticboro, Vt. 





Bull ay Nov. y ge FF, 
tho ee Cate rete 
ord a? eae Ss miik 7, butter Fa 

W. D. Rovers, Poland, N.Y. 


T have bull and heifer calves and heifers and cows in calf to the a 
anything ix the herd, with the exception of the herd bulls, for sale. 


ononm———J0rte cS omor-———40m0 


-day records above 30 pounds each Rag Apple 


the great Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 38.02 Ibs butter in 7 days and @ 
0 days and Rag Apple Korndyke, recently sold from this herd for $5000. Sir Johanna 







-day records that average 33.61 Ibs. each. Fairview 


bove bulls, and I will 
Write me your wants, 


offer 


- Heuvelton, New York 





AVISDALE FARM— bolstein-Friesian 


Cattle head to se 


All leading families— Pontiac Korndyke at head of gy | 
from. HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New 





Ranging in age from one to two and a half years old, 
micely marked, good size, some to calve this fail. 
Also one carload of cows (ue to freshen in August and 
September, showing plenty of and milk form. 
Ff. 1. HOWARD - . BOUCKVILLE, N. Y. 





100houstemns 100 


Bred and developed for constitution, 
conformation and production. A 
herd from which to choose a bull, 
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One service bull left 


Sire, a brother of the new world’s champion 44-%. 
cow. Dam, well bred, good A. BR. O. record as 6 
2-year-old. % white, eafe, sure, all right for heavy 
service. Get in right and buy this one for $125. 

J. A. LEACH - - CORTLAND, W&. ¥. 
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Frances Preston—I 


T was a dull, dark February 
afternoon, and the village 
‘of Preston Hill wore a sub- 
dued and chastened ap- 
pearance, as if it admitted 
having been’ thoroughly 
disciplined by the heavy storm of 
mingled sleet, hail and snow which 
for three days had swept over the 
hills of Preston, That day there had 
been a cessation of hostilities, but the 
clouds were still dank and heavy, the 
reads a mixture of frozen mud and 
slush, and the wind was. biting and 
penetrating in its bitter chill. It was 
a.day when it was good to be indoors, 
but it brought no hope for the mor- 
row. It seemed to imply that this was 
but a lull in the storm; just wait and 
see what the morning would bring 
forth, 

Lights were beginning to twinkle in 
the white houses on the long village 
street at four o’clock, when the school 
closed for the day- and the fourscore 
or so of children rushed noisily out 
into the street and swarmed into the 
village store which was nearly op- 
posite the schoolhouse, and did the 
errands which had been intrusted to 
them; such as buying sundry pounds 
of tea, coffee, spices, plugs of tobacco, 
néedles, thread and various notions, 
besides getting the mail which had 
come up on the stagé at three o’clock; 
then they trooped restlessly out into 
the street again and dispersed home- 
wards. 

The storekeeper and his one clerk 
bad@ waited upon them dispiritedly; 
that is, the storekeeper had, but the 
clerk had essayed a few jokes and sal- 
lies, while keeping a sharp lookout to 
see that none of the boys got into any 
mischief, As soon as the last one was 
eut the proprietor, Mr Barker, had 
turned eagerly back to the one win- 
dow in the side and toward the rear 
of the store and began working again 
on his books. That was the work he 
liked; that and the postoffice depart- 
ment, for he was also postmaster; his 
clerk, Nahum Perkfns, could attend to 
the general clerking; that was what 
he hired him for, so it was seldom 
that he unbent and passed groceries 
over the counter. He was a tall, thin, 
stooping man with a lean, crafty face 
which always wore a certain foxlike 
expression; his name Nehimiah Fox- 
hall Barker suited him so well, that 
he was always called, behind his back, 
Fox Barker, though there were few 
who had the temerity to address him 
otherwise than Mr Barker. He had 
absolutely no faith in human nature. 
He believed that everyone was trying 
10 get the best of him; consequently 
it was his life’s business to get the 
best of them, and he nearly always 
succeeded. He was the second richest 
man in the town and his country store 
turned a handsome profit every year. 

He was not generally liked, but yet 
everyone traded with him. No other 
store could gain a foothold in Preston; 
and those on the outskirts of the 
town, where his delivery teams went, 
had hard work to hold their custom- 
ers. If they made special bargains, 
Barker went them one better. If they 
gave a broom away with a pound of 
baking powder, Barker would add a 
whisk broom besides, If they offered 
prize packages with pounds of coffee, 
Barker would give away a pound of 
coffee with a dollar’s worth of sugar, 
and so on. Even the soap clubs and 
different tea and coffee peddlers which 
flourished. in: most country towns 
could not take away Barker's 
trade. He gave credit and his 
store prospered, though it was ow- 
ing largely to the geniality of his 
clerk, whose name, Nahum, was gen- 
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erally shortened 

and he was Name 

young and old, rich and poor 

alike. He was as fat and short 

as his employer was tall and 

lean; he was as jolly and com- 
municative as he was morose and taci- 
turn. Everyone liked him, for he was 
a good-natured gossip. It was report- 
ed that he had a financial interest in 
the store himself, but on that subject 
he was not communicative, 

“Sold four dollars’ worth of stuff 
and over to the school kids, Mr Bar- 
ker,” announced Name gleefully, 
“school truck, pens, pencils and other 
things. That school bein’ handy is a 
mighty good thing for the store.” 

“Humph,” observed Mr Barker with- 
out turning his head. ‘‘Guess you will 
have to fix up the fire some Name, If 
this weather lasts it will make a hole 
in the coal bin.” 

Name grinned as he went to the cel- 
lar for a hod of coal, The fire had 
been low for some time, but the Boss 
always delayed coaling up as iong as 
possible. When he _ returned he 
chuckled again, A pretty girl had en- 
tered the store and Mr Barker was 
waiting on her, 


The Wednesday Mail 


“‘Mail, Miss Conway,” he was saying. 
“Yes, plenty of it. Magazine and paper 
today,’”’ and he pushed out through 
the window of the postoffice depart- 
men several magazines and the week- 
ly local newspaper published in Cir- 
clevilie, several miles away. ‘Mail is 
always heaviest on Wednesday; guess 
everybody takes the Circleville Circlet, 
Here's a few letters to go with them.” 

The girl hastily glanced them over. 
A shade of disappointment passed over 
her face as she saw there was none 


to ‘‘Name,”’ 
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dropped them 
schoolbag 
turned to- 
“I would 


her. She 
into the corduroy 
she carried, then 
ward the counter. 
like some cookies, too, Mr 
Barker. Something to take 
to the Pound social tonight; 
they are for auntie. I will 

take a pound of candy for myself.” 

“Then you are going to that,” said 
Mr Barker, “It don’t look as if we 
would have a very good night for it. 
Think you will enjoy it?” he queried, 
partly tipping over a barrei in which 
a lot of cookies were put ill-protected 
from dust. 

“I think I shall,” she answered. 
“No; not that kind,” she said hastily 
as the barrel, tipping still more, 
lurched from under the storekeeper’s 
grasp, and a pound or more of the 
cookies slid out on the floor. “I'll take 
what is already done up in packages.” 

Very red in the face the’ grocer 
craned his neck around looking for his 
clerk. With a quick motion he righted 
the barrel, then picked up the un- 
lucky cookies and dumped them on a 
newspaper on the counter. “Name,” 
he called, “you see to these things. 
I've got to wait on Miss Conway.” 

Still grinning Name appeared from 
the rear of the building wiping his 
hands on his dirty apron, As the girl 
disappeared with her pound of choco- 
late wafers and mixed candy, he calm- 
ly emptied the cookies back into the 
barrel, ‘“‘Théy will go to the next one,” 
he said practically. ‘So that’s all the 
Deanes are goin’ to take to the Pound 
social,” he observed, “and they the 
head ones in putting Mr Hamilton out, 
Sometimes I think the richer folks is, 
the meaner they is,” 

“Humph,” said Mr Barker noncom- 
mittally. He had. already talked 
enough with Miss Conway, with whom, 
as she was Squire Deane’s niece, he fell 
obliged to be civil. He turned back to 
the window leaving Name to wait on 
the dozen or more customers who 
came in, Over his shoulder he noticed 
that they were mainly buying bulky 
pounds of thingsto betaken to the 
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Frances Returned with a Basket in Which Lay a Magnificent Angora 


Pound social that night. One unlucky 
farmer bought a pound of the selfsame 
cookies which had been rescued from 
the dirty floor. Name grinned as he 
put them up. “Never saw cookies avith 
jest sech flavor as these,” he observed 
dryly. “It is a safe bet that the 
minister will enjoy thém.” 

The conversation was mainly about 
the weather and the possibility of a 
good crowd at the Pound party that 
night. Everyone intended to go and 
all regretted that the roads were so 
bad. Name had a joke and a cheery 
word for everyone and after the last 
customer had filed out into the dusk 
he remarked that it looked bad for 
Mr Hamilton. “Squire Deane had got 
the folks of this town so under his 
thumb that when he whistles they 
jump. «I say it is a downright shame 
to use the old man this way. What 
do you think?” 

*“Humph,” said Mr Barker drawing 
on his overcoat. “‘I’ll be back in three- 
quarters of an hour, Name, you 
needn’t come back after supper. I 
may look into the Pound party before 
it is over. Sold lots of stuff these last 
few.days haven’t we?” 

“You bet,” chuckled Name. “Pound 
parties are good for us, though bad 
for ministers. I reckon they’ll get just 
forty-nine pounds of baking powder, 
seventeen pounds of black pepper, six 
pounds of mustard and ten pounds of 
ten-penny nails out of this,” 

“Humph,” said Mr Barker opening 
the door and colliding with an open 
umbrella, which a young girl was try- 
ing to close; just outside. She blew’ 
in, followed by a fierce gust of wind 
which set all the lamps. flickering 
wildly. “Bless my soul,” he gasped. 
“Is it you, Miss Frances? I could not 
see anything but an umbrella.”’ 

“Yes,” she laughed, shaking the 
drops of rain from her raincoat and 
blinking in the fierce glow from the 
open door of the-stove. “Such a walk 
as I have had in this storm. The wind 
has. changed and now for a freeze. 
That last gust came straight from the 
North Pole. You go right on Mr Bar- 
ker,-Name wil wait on me for what 
little I wart.” 

Name came forward willingly. 
“Doesn’t the weather make any dif- 
ference. to. you. Miss Frances?..I saw 
you . starting out -just- after - noon. 
Where have you been?” 

“Giving music lessons. Had to go 
to Deacon Butiton’s, too, for I heard 
that my runaway cat was there. I had 
to leave him and they are to bring 
him up to the social -tonight. with 
them,” 

“Goin’ to give the minister a pound 
of cai, eh? That's the limit,” laughed 
Name, his fat face shaking with mer- 
riment, 

“Not much;” she flashed, “This 
Pound party is the meanest thing EI 
ever heard of, and I, for one, am not 
going, though I suppose mother will 
think it is her duty to go.” 

Name leaned confidentially over the 
counter, “‘Then you don’t approve of 
this thing, either, Miss Frances. I’m 
glad you don’t, because I don’t myself. 
But there’s precious few of the folks 
here in Preston Hill that have grit 
enough to say what they think, if by 
so doing they are going to lock horns 
with Deane. He is brain, tongue and 
pocketh’ ok for this town.’’ 

“But either my brain, tongue 
nor ~pocketoovk,” the girl returned 
fearlessly. “‘And if ever the occasion 
offers I shall tell him so. I had a war 
ot words with the deacon over. this 
affair. I can’t stir him into saying 
that he thinks the minister is misused. 
All he will say is that he is going to 
stand dugent in this affair; meaning 
neutral I suppose,” she laughed, in 
spite of her irrigation. ‘Well, if there 
is any mail I will take it home with 
me, Mother will think I am drowned 
in this slush.” : 

“Here is a letter from Seldon,” said 
Name passing it to her. “Some papers 
and magazines, too. Then we won't 
see you there tonight? Seems a pity 
that the old man should not. have a 
few defenders present. I understand 


- that Dr Meredith stands up for him 


privately. Perhaps he will be there.” 
“Possibly,” she answered abstract- 
edly. “She was anxious to get away 
and read her brother’s letter, but 
Name was not through talking: “But 
I doubt if the Doc will have the sand 
to stand up and say as much in front 
of the squire, though I take notice 
that he isn’t in his good graces as 
much as he was. The squire don’t like 
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him since he couldn’t make a match 
between him and his niece.. He'd like 
to have had him in the family.” 

“And so would every other parent 
in Preston except mine,” she answered 
merrily. “And all the girls wanted 
him, too. What a great thing it is to 
be a young, handsome, marriageable 
man in a town like this composed 
principally of widows, maiden ladies, 
married men and their wives with a 
Premium on bachelors, Aren't you 
jealous of him, Name?” 

“No,” he returned soberly. “I know 
that the ‘girl I like doesn’t like the 
doctor any bétter than she does me 
so I have nothing to be jealous 
over.” 

“That shows your 
returned raising her 
ing to go out again. 


good sense,” she 
umbrella prepar- 
As she opened 


the door a young man entered briskly, 
the wind caiching the door and slam- 
ming it forcibly together behind him. 
“Wait a moment Miss Preston,” he 
said cheerily l am going your way 
and will carry your umbrella. The 
wind is high and sending gusts of rain 
as if it had a spite against us, It is 


time we had a rest from this sort of 
weather.”’ 

She waited outside until 0 reap- 
peared, his pockets  bulgi: with 
papers, “Had to cut Name shi ot on his 
gossip, for once,” he said heartily. 
“He tells me that you are not going to 
the party tonight.” 

The Pounding 

“So he found time to say that, did 
he?” she said in a xed tone. “It is 
not a party but a Pounding, Dr Mere- 
dith, in very truth, which this town 
and church are dealing out to Mr Ham- 
ilton, But what can we do about,it? 
I shall show my disgust by staying 
away.” P 

“And I shall show mine by going,” 
he returned positively “I have al- 
ready expressed my opinion of it pri- 
vately to. Deane and I want to be 
there to say a word publicly if 
necessary.” 

“That is good of you,” she said 
gravely. “I am giad to find out that 


you have courage to speak your mind. 


But be careful; you know the squire 
injures those, or at least tries to injure 
the ones who opposes him in any 
way. 

The young man shrugged his shoul- 
ders indifferently. ‘I am independent 
of Mr Deane, I beli« ve, so I feel at lib- 


erty to express by own mind. How is 
your mother’s cough? Do you think 
I ought to see her dgain?” 

“She is much better and is going 
out tonight. If you were only a cat 
doctor I would be giad to employ you. 
Something seems to be the matter 
with my prize cat. Whether she cau_ ‘it 
cold at the cat show or not I do not 
know. If anything happens to her my 


bank account will suffer.” 

He laughed at the anxiety in her 
tone. “We will not call this a profes- 
sional visit Miss Preston, but I will 
stop just the same. I am fond of cats 
and may find out what the trouble is. 
Am I walking too fast for you? With 
this wind at our backs it blows us 
tight along.” 

“No,” she said breathlessly, “but I 
am in a hurry to get home If I had 
had been @ sensible girl I would have 
staid at home this afternoon instead 
of venturing out in such weather. 
Here we are at last.” 

She pushed open the swinging 
Picket gate and they passed up a 
winding graveled path under two rows 
of naked elms, to a pretentious ap- 
pearing old-fashioned white house, 
standing on a slight eminence, a few 
rods back from the street. She opened 
the side door and lead the way into a 
cheerful sitting room, the physician 


entering with the assurance of a 


family friend. 


easy 





There were cats everywhere. Prize 
Angoras with pedigrees were either 
curled up comfor ly in cushioned 
rockers or else perched on the arms of 
the wide old-fashioned lounge. leav- 
ing the gentieman to the cordial wel- 
come of her mother, a slight aristo- 
cratic looking woman, the girl went 
into an adjoining room, retyrning 
with a cushioned basket ir 1 lay 
@ magnificent tawny Ange..a. riere is 
the patient,”’ she said anxiously, “and 


if you can cure her I will pay just as 
I would for a human being.” 

“There will be no charge for any- 
thing I can do in this case,” he an- 
Swered as he gravely examined the 
eat, “I think the main trouble is too 
much to eat and lack of exercise. 
Pussy must be allowed to get hungry 
for her own good. If she was a scrub 
cat there would be nothing the matter 
with her. It is the aristocratic cats 
that fall sick. Take my advice, Miss 
Preston, and turn her loose to get her 
own living for a week or so and she 
will be well again.” 

“T cannot do that, Dr Meredith,” she 
returned decidedly. “My cats are en- 
tirely too valuable to be allowed their 
liberty. However, I will take part of 
your advice—I will let her get hungry. 
See what trouble I have with Royal 
Cesar’s running away, and my cats 
mean money.” 

[To be Continued.] 
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Confidence imparts a wonderful in- 
Spiration to its possessor.—[(John’ Mil- 
ton. 
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Big Troubles of Little Folks 


MARY HERRING HUDSON 





We have the measles at our house today, 
And Ruth cannot go out to play; 
But has to say right in her be 
And looks just awfully, awful red. 


"bout a week ago, 
it would be fun, 


Brother had them 
And Ruthie thought 
you know, 

To stay in bed and sleep all day; 
But now she thinks the other way. 


Tt now has been two weeks or more 

Since she could play with the girl next 
door, 

For mamma thought it would not do 

To carry them to her; would you? 


Now Ruth is glad, as glad can be, 

For Dorris has them, “just like me!” 
And there is nothing more to fear 
For both are looking “very queer.” 


The Wonderful Cow 


JOHN EDWIN TAYLOB 








“Cyrus, what makes you think that 
Deacon Harding cheated you when 
you bought the old mare?” questioned 
his wife. 

“Wall, Mary, when a@ man says a 
horse won’t balk, and then that same 
infernal beast keeps you out in the 
rain in one place on the read for two 
solid hours, I think there is some 
trouble with the horse or else the man 
lied.” 

“What you going to do about it, 
Cyrus?” said Mary. 

‘Nothin’ I guess,” drawled Cyrus. 

About three weeks before Cyrus 
Haines had bought a horse of Deacon 
Harding which the deacon guaranteed 
was perfectly sound and would never 
balk. 

One hot July evening Cy went over 
to the country store and he found 
Deacon Harding there. Cy listened all 
the evening to the news and the gos- 


sip. Finally, when he got up to go he 
walked almost out of the store, then 
turned back and said: “Say, boys,” 
looking at the deacon all the time, 
“don’t know of anyone wants to buya 
cow, do ye" 

“No, got one to sell,” inquired the 
deacon. 

“Yes, I got one of the best cows in 


this county. I got to seil her, though, 
cause Mary hain’t able to take care of 
the butter.” 
“How much milk she give, Cy?” 
asked the deacon becoming inte rested, 
“Bighten quarts to a milkin’. 
Cy?" 


“Goin’ to be home tomorrow 

“Guess so.”’ 

“I’m coming over and look at that 
cow.”’ 

“All right, come ’bout milkin’ time.” 

Cy went home, and as he entered 
the house he said: “Deacon’s comin’ 
over tomorrow night, presume he’ll 


want to stop to supper.” 

Along ‘with the milking time the 
next day, Deacon Harding drove into 
the dooryard. Cy saw him coming and 
sat down to milk the old cow. The 
deacon came into the tie-up looking 
the cows all over as he passed until 
he reached Cy. 

“That the cow you want to sell?” 

“Tan 
kept om milking. He filled one 
ten-quart pail and got up to get an- 
other one, 


“Say ,Cy, she gives a lot of milk, 
don’t she?” 
“Ves, quite a lot,” answered Cy. 


He kept on milking and soon had 
the sécond pail almost full. 

“How, much you ask for her, Cy.” 

“Fifty ‘dollars.”’ 

Cy kept on milking. 

“Wouldn’t take forty, money down ?” 
bantered the deacon. 

“No 

Cy got up with another pailful and 
walked to the other end of the tie-up 
for the third pail. 

Then he sat down to the poor old 
cow again and. continued milking. 

“Cy,” spoke Deacon Harding, after 
a few minutes’ silence, I haven’t got 
but forty dollars with me tonight, but 
if yc- will take that and let me give 
you a note for the rest, I will take the 
cow.” 

“All right,” answered Cy, 

Cy finished milking, then got up 
and put a halter on the cow, and the 
deacon started off with her. 

If Deacon Harding had seen Cy’s 
face as he led the cow away, he sure- 
ly would have thought, “There’s one 
more fallen angel,” for Cy’s grin was 
diabolical. 

“Cy, did you sell That cow to Deacon 
Harding?” asked his wife, as he 
stepped Into the kitchen. 

M @ not wait for an answer, 
but onc atee “For the land sake, 

ere did you get 80 much milk?” 


“From the cow,” caimly answered 
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Cy, “but I guess you better give this 
milk to the hogs.” 

Mary knew better than to ask Cy 
any more questions, 

The next day Deacon Harding came 
driving into Cy’s yard as fast as his 
herse could trot. Cy went to the door. 
He could see that the deacon was 
mad. 

“Cy Haines, "ll have you prosecut- 
ed. You're aswindler. You said that 
cow gave eighteen quarts of milk. She 
won't give five.” 

“You saw me milk her last night, 
didn’t you, Deacon?” 

“You lied,” blurted the deacon. 

“Say, deacon, you know that horse 
you sold me?” 

' “What's that got to do about the 
cow?” 

“Didn’t you say that horse wouldn’t 
balk, deacon?” 

The deacon began to turn his horse 
around. 

“T’ll sue you tomorrow,” interrupted 
the deacon, looking sheepish and 
started to drive away. 

As he was down to the gate Cy hol- 
lered, “I guess we're "bout even now, 
deacon,” 

When Cy went into the house Mary 
said: “What did you do to that cow 
that made her give so much milk, 
Cy? 

“Mary, T’ll tell you, but don’t 
tell anyone. , I had the two big hot 
water bottles full of skim milk 
fastened up under my coat and rubber 
tubes that came down and rested over 
the pail.” 

“Cy, you hearthen 


Ruth, the Great Man and a Moth 


ELLEN ROBERTSON MILLER 


you 








but Ruth was excited! She 
could not sit still, and no wonder, for 
standing there on the street car, so 
near she could reach out and touch 
him, was a man with the loveliest 
great big, green “butterfly” on the 
lapel of his coat, right where some 
men wear a flower in their buttonhole. 

“Oh, please, daddy, ask him if I 
may have it? I want it so very much 
to take to school and put in our but- 
terlfly cage. We have never had one 
like it.”’ 

But daddy said: “How do you know 
but what the man wants it himself?’ 

“I don’t know; but the way to find 
out is to ask him.” 

So, of course, daddy asked, because 
he always ‘does the things, or most al- 
ways, that his little girl wants him 
to do. 

My, 
she he 
not care 


Oh, 


but Ruth was delighted when 
ard the man say; “Oh, I do 
for the ‘bug It lit here 
awhile ago and I thou ght I would see 
how long it would stay. 

“Think of calling that beautiful 
‘butterfly’ a ‘bug,’”"’ whispered Ruth 
to her mother, but so loud that every- 
one near could hear her. 

The old gentleman with the Santa 
Claus beard next to Ruth laughed 
when he heard her and said: ‘Now 
tell me, my dear, what is the 
difference between a bug and a 
butterfly.” 

“Why, 
could be, 


replied Ruth, as quick as 
“a butterfly has lovely soft 
wings, like velvet, and two little 
threads sticking out from its head, 
and it has a long .ongue that most of 
the time is curled up between the two 
little tabs of fur right ct its mouth; 
but when a butterfly is hungry it un- 
coils its tongue and drinks the sweet 
stuff that is in the flowers; while a’ 
bug, why a bug is—just a bug,” she 
added, hesitatingly. 

The old gentleman seemed ever so 
pleased to hear what Ruth said, an! 
asked if he might look at the green 
“butterfly,” when her father handed 
it to her. But the insect fluttered and 
fiopped so that it almost got away, 
and Ruth found that her Ss an 
her white dress were covéred with 
green powder. 

“Oh, what shall I do with the ‘but- 
terfly,, daddy? It will be all ‘spoiled 
before we get home. You take it.” 

But daddy refused point blank. 
Then the old gentleman suggested 
that if Ruth would take off her hat 
she cpuld put the butterfly down in 
the crown where it could be covered 
with a handkerchief. So Ruth’s moth- 
er said, as the evening was warm, she 
might do this. 

Then the old gentleman picked up 
the butterfly very carefully and held 
its body between his thumb and fore- 
finger—in a way that kept the wings 
together above the back, so it 
could not fly—while Ruth re- 

ved her hat. 

“Oh, [I'll tell you what _I can do, 
she said; “‘I‘can put the moth under 
the crown lining and then I can draw 


- and three feet wide. 





> tii jos 
up the string in the lining so as to 
make a bag.” 

“Splendid!” exclaimed the old gen- 


tleman, “how did you come to think 
of it?” 
“Why, I did not think, it just 


popped into my head,” laughed. Ruth 
as she opened the soft silk lining in 
her hat and said: “Now, put 
‘butterfly’ in, please.” 

But the old gentleman asked if she 
would first show him the threads on 
its head. 

Of course, Ruth was delighted to do 
this; but when she looked for them 
they were not there. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, very much 
puzzled, “there are none, They must 
have been changed into these two lit- 
tle fern leaves that are just where the 
threads ought to be.” 

“Then, of course, the insect cannot 
be a butterfly,”” said the old gentle- 
man, “It must be a bug.” 

“Oh, no; it is not a bug,” declared 
Ruth, “I feel certain that it is not @ 
bug, but I do not understand about 
the feelers.” 

“Well, I do,” continued the old gen- 
tleman, “because I have studied bugs 
and butterflies for fifty years, and I 
will tell you why there are no threads 
on the head of this insect, It is not a 
butterfly. 

Ruth looked as if she did not believe 
him, but she said nothing, for she felt 
that it would be impolite toe 
contradict. And the old gentleman 
went on: 

“It is a moth, a first cousin of the 
butterflies, and its name is Aticus 
luna, it was named after the goddess 
of the moon, because there is a half- 
moon spot in each of its wings—these 
little transparent window places, Now, 
you were quite right when you said 
that a butterfly has two little threads 
on its head. Its feelers are always like 
threads, with a knob on the end o6f 
each. When you-find that a supposed 
butterfly has not these knobbed 
threads you may be certain that it is 

moth, 

“Moths do not all have feelers like 
those 2 this luna, however; some are 


very different, but they are never like ‘*. 
those of a butterfy. Do you think . 
you can remember this, my litth 
lady?” . i 

“Why, I think I can,” answered 
Ruth, looking up with very bright: 
eyes. “But our teacher has: never totd. 
us about moths.” 

“No; she is a wise teacher, no doubt, 
who does not try to have you knew 


too much about a new subject at one 
time. But when you show her this 
luna, I am certain thai she will not 
only tell you what I have told you, but " 
other things about meths. She may 
«ven explain to you how butterflies Hy 


only in the daytime and moths always 
at night; and she may show you that 
this luna is without a tongue, so it 


cannot drink from the flowers as the 
butterflies do. If you understand what 
she says about moths as well as you 
understand about the butterflies, you 
will soon be able to know one from 
the other when you see them.” 

tuth was so surprised and confused 
that she did not know what to say, se 
she just said: “Thank you.” 

The ‘old gentleman placed the luna 
in the crown of her hat, and after the 
lining had been drawn together Rut 
noticed the green powder that had 
been left on her hands and dress, and 
asked her new friend if he could tell 
her what it was. He said: “It is a 
lot of scales from the moth’s winrs, 
each scale so small that it appears | ke 
a speck of dust, but if you look at 
this dust through a magnifying glass 
you can see the scales easily.” 

“But what are the scales for?” 
asked Ruth. 

“Why, we might say that they take 
the place of clothes. They cover and 
protect the wings of butterflies and 
moths as the scales of a fish cover 
and ‘protect its body,” replied the old 
gentleman. ; 

“But Ruth, looking up shyly, said: 
“Oh, you are just trying to fool me!” 

At which the old gentleman laughed 
and laughed, Then he patted Ruth on 
her head and told her that if she did 
not believe what he said he woulé 
have to prove to her that he had 
spoken truthfully, and that the only 
way in which he could do this was to 
have her come to his house some day 
with her father or mother, and look 
through his magnifying glass at a 
butterfly’s wings. 

Then he spoke to Ruth’s father and 
handed him a card. And what name 
do you suppose was on the card? Why, 


the name of a man that daddy said 
knew more about butterflies and moths 
and bugs than anyone else in the 
world, 


\ Flower Bed Puzzie—Mary had 
a flower bed which was five feet long 
She asked John 
to enlarge it to twice its size. He 
did so, and yet Mary found that it 
was still only five feet long and three 
feet wide. Hew could this be? 
[Ethel Payne. 





problem, yours, ming, 


jite, 


The common 
everyone's, 
Is not to fancy what were fair in 


Provided it could ,be—but finding 

sr * =r be, then find how-to make it 

Up to ‘our means. " ; 
(Browning. 
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Victrola IV 
Oak $15 


for this 
genuine 


*] 
Victrola 


that will play for you 
any record in the 
Victor catalog. 


‘Go to any store where you 
see the famous Victor trademark 
and hear your favorite music on 
this Victrola. 


Other styles $25 to $200. 
Write for catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, le J. 
Bersiiner G Co. 1 
Canadian port hy 




















FREE TRIAL 


Pproval without a cen’ 
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Pay AC 
tied after using the bicycle 10 days. 
UY «/ a bicycle or pair 
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wheels, lamps, sundries at half usual prices. 
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Go. Det. 8-16 Chicago 
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PATENTS 252." 


Searches free.Watson E. Coleman,Patent Lawyer, Washington,DC 








Summer Specials 


Initial Pillow 


The very latest popular idea in Pillow Covers. 
Easily worked and attractive. We offer you one of 
these pillows, top and back with any single letter in 
old English, 8 inches high, tinted in fast royal blue, 
rasset brown or sage green on natural monastery cloth, 
with rope floss in black or color to match letter, 35c 
and a tree book of “Illustrated Stitches’’ for 

Jost the thing for hammock, canoe or parlor. 


No. 1708. Centerpiece 


This pretty 16-inch Centerpiece for solid and outlive 
stitch is to be worked in shades of old blue. Stamped 
on white linene, with cotton to work aa blee, 15¢ 
andalominem thimble. Price - - 


ARTICRAFT CO. , Dept. 0, Springfield, Mass. 














IN THE WOMAN’S REALM 


American Agriculturist 








The Old Looking-Glass 


HELEN M, RICHARDSON 


It hangs above the mantel, 

This mirror quaint and old, 
Tarnished in many places 

Its frame of black and gold. 
Dim is the glass within it 

That erstwhile limned the face 
Of grandma, young and lovely, 

And full of girlish grace. 


Sometimes I think I see her 

In dress of quaint design 
Before this mirror standing 

With bright eyes all ashine; 
Powder and patch bedecking 

The fair cheeks’ rounded swell, 
Charms which this old-time mirror 

Reflect back passing well. 


Grandpa, perchance, before it 
Stood in his waistcoat fine, 

With powdered queue, kneebreeches, 
Where burnished buckles shine. 

Aloft in hand uplifted 
The sputtering candle cast 

Dim radiance o’er these faces 
Youth has so long o’erpast. 


Yet hanging o’er the mantel 
In old and tarnished frame, 
This mirror shows me faces 
That age can never claim, 
Out of the past upspringing 
Flushed with youth’s roseate glow, 
They gaze through this old mirror 
Out from the long ago. 





Exit the Comintn Drinking Cup 


Back in the day “when ignorance 
was bliss,” and the small but mighty 
microbe was having the time of his 
life undisturbed by the scientist, the 
common drinking cup was an accepted 
fact, except at the table, A person was 
thought ultra-fastidious if he rebelled 
at using the same cup that dozens of 
other had used. 

But with the growth of knowledge 
came the realization that a goodly 
share of the ordinary diseases were 


No 1985 Pillow 


communicated from one person to an- 
other by these same common drinking 
cups. In fact, many could be trans- 
mitted in no other way. 

Because of the pressure exerted by 
those who were alive to the dangers of 
this custom, the lawmakers in most 
of the states have passed laws for the 
unthinking, prohibiting the common 
drinking cup, for only a person who 
doesn’t use his brains will drink from 
one. This class is not all of the poor 
and uneducated variety by any means, 
either. 

I always remember an. instance “I 
witnessed several years after the be- 
ginning of the agitation over this ques- 
tion. I was on a train that was mak- 
ing a 15-minute stop in a city depot. 
A big negro brought in a bucket of 
ice for the water cooler, and proceed- 
ed to put it in with his hands (which, 
by the way, were not overclean),. Fin- 
ishing his task, he quenched his thirst 
with several cups of water, using the 
cup that was under the faucet. This 
was before public cups were removed 
from the trains. When he turned 
around to go out I was horrified to see 
that his mouth was surrounded with 
sores of the most loathsome variety. 
About two minutes after this, in 
rustled a woman, very well dressed 
and apparently an educated person. 
She put her bag in a seat and pro- 
ceeded to the cooler for a drink, This 
she drank from the cup that had just 
been used by the diseased negro. The 
chances were more than even that she 
contracted the disease that he had, 
and probably wondered where she got 
it. Of course, she didn’t know that 
the drinker before her was diseased, 
but with every paper and magazine 
urging the necessity of individual cups 
she should have known better than to 
have used the one at the faucet. 

Lawmakers may prohibit them in 
public places, but it is up to the house- 
wife and mother to attend to the mat- 
ter in her own home. Women seem 
to be slower than men to adopt: any 
new idea, even when they know it is 
a good and necessary one. In spite of 
the publicity given to the danger of 
a common cup, I venture to say that 
it would be a safe guess that 999 out 
of every 1000 families still have 
one hanging on the pump, and use it, 
and that practically the same propor- 


tion have a bucket and dipper to drink 
from in the house. It cannot be said, 
as with many innovations that the old 
way is held to, because of the expense. 
A tin cup can be bought for five cents 
and even with a large family 50 or 6U 
cents would cover the expense. A row 
of nails, if necessary supplemented 
with labels, and the task is completed. 
Perhaps your family and your help 
iave no transmittable diseases, but you 
are exceptionally lucky if this is so. 
Colds, catarrh, etc, belong in this 
class, 

How about your district school? Has 
it a covered tank, and are your little 
sons and daughters supplied with in- 
dividual cups, or are they still using 
the common cup? 


THE HOUSEHOLD EDITOR. 


Household Embroideries 


This design for a sofa pillow, No 
1985, with its conventionalized chrys- 
anthemums is most unusual and very 
attractive. It comes stamped on nat- 
ural colored homespun, ready to be 
worked in three shades of gold color 
and brown. The whole design is then 
outlined in <= very dark, rich shade of 
brown, which contrasts nicely with 
the more delicate shades. The pillow 
measures 20 inches square. Pillow top 
and back costs 30 cents. Floss to work, 
15 cents extra. 


Conventional Design 


This unusual pillow design, No 1973, 
is exceedingly good looking, when 
worked up nicely. It comes stamped 
and tinted on tan Russia crash, and 
may be outlined, or worked solid, and 
then outlined. The design is in two 
shades of rose, golden yellow and 
green, with black for the lines and 
outlining. The pillow measures 16 
inches by 20 inches. Tinted top and 
back, with floss to outline, 30 cents. 
Top and back and floss to work solid, 
40 cents, 








Boarders for Pleasure and Profit 
MRS E, B, MURRAY 


“Not much pleasure in it.” I hear 
someone say. Well, now that depends 
entirely on the point of view. I have 
had “summer boarders” for over 
twenty years, and had a great deal 
of pleasure out of it. Of course, that 
was not why i did it. The almighty 
dollar was the only reason, but I 
always had a saving sense of humor 
and a strong determination to get all 
the fun I could out of everything that 
came my way. 

The farmer’s wife who wants some 
extra money to spend can earn it dur- 
ing the summer months by taking in 
a few boarders. Some people claim 
they do not pay. That, if a strict 
account be kept, of all the outlay and 
expense one would find oneself out 
of pocket at the end of the season. 
I'do not think this is so. In fact, I 
am sure it is not. But even graniing 
one came out even, it certainly does 
bring in ready money during a season 
when there is very. little coming in. 
It is something. to set a good table 
for one’s own family for eight or ten 
weeks. It is a let-up on the farmer’s 
pocketbook just to have the grocery 
bill paid, and personally, I always en- 
joyed having the spending of two or 
three hundred dollars during the sum- 
mer (this is where part of the fun 


in). It is not a very good idea 
much left after the season is 
ended. If you do, you will probably 
be encouraged. to keep on paying 
grocery bills. I always managed to 
come out even. 

Taking boarders means a lot of hard 
work, self-denial and sacrifice to any 
wife and mother who undertakes it, 
and she should endeavor to make her 
work as easy as possible. The men- 
folks should do all they can to lighten 
her burdens. Help is hard to get, 
often impossible. For years I did 
it all, washing, ironing, everything, 
when I was young and strong. But 
I let everything go that vas not abso- 
lutely necessary. “Ju sewing whatever 
should be attempted, except the 
weekly mending. Plenty of dishes, 
cooking utensils, bed and table linen, 
towels, these are absolutely necessary 
if you are going to make a success. 
Every housewife loves a good supply 
of these things, and they cost a lot of 
money. So here is vne way it pays 
to keep boarders. ‘You can have your 
house’ furnished comfortably and 
completely, when otherwise you would 
probably go without. Remember, it 


came 
to have 
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proposition “be- 
You take their 
furnish certain 


is purely a business 
tween you and them. 
money and agree to 
things in return, and they are going 
to get their money’s worth; if they 
don’t, they will not stay. A variety 
of clean, seasonable, nourishing food, 
nicely served, comfortable beds, 
plenty of towels, water and other 
toilet accessories, a hammock, a lawn 
swing, comfortable rockers on the 
porch or lawn, a pleasant, clean yard, 
kept mowed, and no flies, these are 
what you must furnish if you expecs 
to be successful. If, in addition to 
this, you have a piano, en an old 
one, plenty of books and magazines, 
a safe, old horse to hire out reason- 
ably, and will give them one or two 
free rides a week, they will not only 
remain, but will return. 

Do not let any of your family jars 
or worries come to -heir ears. Al- 
Ways be pleasant. If you must let 
off steam sometimes, go to your room 
or to the barn and chew a piece of 
wood, but greet your boarders with 
a smile. Have no favorites. Never 
repeat any of their confidences tv» 
you. One of the hardest things in 
the business is being ‘guide, philos- 














One Way the Housewife of Today Is Protected 


Dishonest measures that were gathered in one raid in one city 
and destroyed. 





June 14, 1913 


opher and friend” to them all. Keep 
your temper, and plenty of cookies 
if there are children. If they break 
or destroy things smile, and put it 
down on the weekly bill. 

Always have your pay in advance. 
Then, if in spite of your efforts, some 
fool woman, who has engaged your. 
best room for three weeks decides 
after twenty-four hours that it is too 
quiet, you can let her depart in peace, 
knowing that you are paid for -your 
trouble. Oh, yes, they will do this. 
And more, they won’t even come, 
sometimes. When their rooms are all 
ready, even to matches end water, 
your husband, who has left his mow- 
ing machine to go to the station after 
them in the middle of the forenoon, 
feturns alone and you never hear from 
them again. Here is where a sense of 
humor comes in handy. I regret to 
say, however, I have uever been able 
to pursuade my husband that this is at 
all funny. I fear his sense of humor 
is lamentably deficient. 

But these are exceptions. You do 
meet some of the nicest people. So 
different from the ones you see 
around you every day. Some of them 
are so kind, some so jolly. One year 
I had two lots of people who were so 
full of fun and perfectly congenial. 
I laughed more that year in six weeks 
than usually in a whole year, and 
they were splendid pay, too. I do 
not think it advisable to take them 
too cheap. I had rather have fewer 
and better pay than cheaper and 
more of them. One gets a better class 
of people, too. 

Of course your table is really the 
most important thing. Good board is 
expected, and must be supplied,+ but 
what is good board? Put yourself in 
their places; what would you want? 
Country products of every kind. 
Plenty of first-class milk, cream, eggs, 
butter, thickens and vegetables. Por 
this prepare in early spring. Have a 
big garden, put it in early, all kinds 
of vegetables and lots of them; have 
a succession. Not peas for three or 
four times, then no more, but peas 
for threegor four weeks, two or three 
times a Week; string beans the same, 
Save your hams; you can give them 
ham twice a week, codfish or mackerel 
once a week, chicken twice a week. 
Ihe much-laughed-at old hens, if thor- 
oughly cooked, long and slow, until 
tender, make most delicious fricas- 
sees, pies, pot pies, even baked if 
steamed first. In buying meats, you 
will find steak is one of the cheapest, 
as’ there is no waste. A good roast 
of beef, lamb or veal once in a while 
for Sunday, but the cheaper cuts can 
all be used, if plenty of care and 
time be used in cooking them. Salads 
are a blessing Everyone likes them. 
They give an air of taste and dis- 
tinectiveness to your table, and every 
leftover can be thus utilized. 

Of course ice and an ice box are 
almost a necessity, and when pos- 
sible, ice cream, ices and other frozen 
desserts should be given often. I never 
served but one kind of dessert, or one 
kind of cake at a time, but it was 
alv’ays first-class and fresh every day. 
Have your tea and coffee fresh and 
good and strong at every meal, and 
if some prefer «2coa give it to them. 
Study individual tastes. Nothing 
pleases as this does. Every kind of 
fruit and berry in its season should 
be served if in your power. Strive 
for a _ variety. Everybody likes a 
change. Have your table linen clean 
and dainty. A vase of fresh flowers 
every day goes a good ways with most 
people. 

If you have hired men in your fam- 
fly [ would advise you to set a sep- 
arate table, as few town women care 
to sit down with dirty clothes at the 
Same table. But if your own men are 
clean and neat as mine were, it is best 
to only have one; my boarders always 
said it made it much pleasanter to sit 
at our family table. One could make 
more money if they set two tables, 
but I never did, as I rarely had any 
help; it made too much work for one 
thing. Of course our breakfast was 
usually over before they came down. 

One thing more; I never tried to 
g0 away anywhere during the season, 
not even to church. I knew my limit. 
Other women of my acquaintance who 


keep boarders successfully can and 
do go, but I never could. I rested 
whenever I had a chance, and kept 


up the papers as well as I could, 
and this was my recreation. 





FRutEr ConpLeR—On baking day take 
a@ pint cupful of light bread dough at 
the first working down. Work into 
the dough one tablespoon of lard or 
other shortening, and one egg, adding 
flour as needed. toH out the crust, 
putting it into a well-greased baking 
pan, Roll out the top crust, and let 
it remain on the well-floured bread 
board. While the crust is gently ris- 
ing, prepare the fruit, as apples or 
peaches. Put some suger in the bot- 
tom, adding fruit and sugar. alter- 
mately until the pan is well filled. A 
little cold water will probably be 
meeded. Moisten the edge of the pie 
with white of ege. Put on the top 
erust, fitting it down nicely. Slash 
an opening in the tep crust. Bake 
an hour.—[J, M. M. 





MOTHERS AND WIVES. 


Youthful Enthusiasm 


HELEN M, BICHAEDSON 


Do not make the mistake of check- 
ing the enthusiasm of childhood. En- 
thusiasm is one of life’s assets. En- 
couraged, it opens up endless possi; 
bilities. Checked, it creates a low 
level for satisfaction to rest upon; 
and in the end makes of the enthu- 
siastic, dreaming child a discontented 
misanthrope. 

There is nothing like encourage- 
ment to whet one’s ambition; neither 
is there a disheartener equal to an 
unwise assertion that our ideals never 
can be realized. . 

A girl with a literary ambition 
dreamed away her childhood in an 
environment of unattained possibili- 
ties. Her poetic nature yearned for 
hights that her mother assured her 
never could be reached by one who 
had no “friend at court” to “boost” 
her to a position which she after- 
wards learned could be attained only 
by persistent application of her own 
God-given faculties. 





“I'm going to be a writer,” the 
child declared, one day, and her 
mother laughed at her. Notwith- 


standing this discouraging outlook, 
verses occasionally found their way 
into local print that critics commented 
favorably upon. But continued as- 
surances at home that she never need 
expect to make a living at verse writ- 
ing at length quenched the divine 
flame, and a commonplace teacher 
was the result. 

A boy ,Jonged to be a mechanic. 
His fathe discouraged the ambition. 
“You never can be an expert. No use 
wasting your time at apprenticeship. 
Better go to work,” the father an- 
swered.s The boy's yearnings were 
stifled and he joined the “rank and 
file’ as a commonplace “Jack at all 
trades.” Working wherever he could 
earn an honest penny, putting good 
effort into whatever he undertook, for 
a plodder he could never be, the will 
to achieve something great never hav- 
ing been buried, only stifled. 

Curiously enough the boy and the 
girl with clipped wings met, loved 
and married. Somewhat after middle 
life the poetic instinct of the woman 
burst its fetters and the world began 
to hear from her. Still later in life 
the mature boy found his place in the 
world and successfully filled it, 

Are the children of this couple 
treated to the same logic that so han- 
dicapped these parents? Ah no, 
Whatever has been done once can 
be done again, backed up by the same 
persistent effort, is the principle that 
is being inculcated into their youthful 
minds. 

Youth as a rule is optimistic, and 
the unattainable is ever its goal. Do 
not, however, tell the child reaching 
for a star that it will find it nothing 


but dust. Encourage it to reach and 
thereby grow strong for further 
reaching. Do not seek to hold an 


enthusiastic child d@wn to the level 
upon which you may contentedly 
stand. Give the eager boy an en- 
couraging word when with youthful 
vigor he seeks to place his foot a 
rung higher on the ladder of suc- 
cess. Tell the girl who has set her 
mind on a college education that she 
has only to match her will to her zeal 
and the closed doors will swing open 
to her. 

A single word of encouragement 
has changed the course of many a 
life from plodding mediocrity to a 
high level of attainment. Whereas, 
adverse criticism has kept many a 
boy and girl down among plodding 
wage earners, when they should have 
been matching their powers with those 
of experts. 

Enthusiasm is ever youth’s birth- 
right. Without it our industries, and 
work of all kinds, would remain at 
a dead level, and progress would be 
impossible. 

I am always glad when I hear a 
boy or @ girl say “I can!” for I am 
reasonably sure that that same boy 
or girl, if properly encouraged, will 
eventually back up that assertion by 
something worth hearing about when 
—— shall have added wisdom to 
effo 





IcELESS Cop STORAGE—-On the inside 
wall of the kitchen arrange for a 
dumb-waiter shaft. Build the dumb- 
waiter of light weight wood and in- 
close with wire screening. Drop this 
dumb-waiter into a concreted pit, dug 
from six to eight feet below the level 
of the cellar, This will give a tem- 
Perature cool enough in the summer 
to preserve milk, meat, etc. Keep the 
pit sweet by sprinkling lime on the 
floor. Should water come into the pit 
it must be waterproofed.—{C J. D., 
New Jersey. 





His Half 

When her divorce was granted a 
woman said to the man who had been 
her_ husband: 

“Now, dear, I want to be generous. 
I am willing to let you have the baby 
half of the time.” 

“Good!” said he. “Splendid!” 

“Yes,” she resumed, “you may 
him nights.”—[{Ex, 











—to insure complete success take 


along a case of 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 


The satisfying beverage—in field 
or forest; at home or in town. 
As pure and wholesome as it is 
temptingly good. 


Delicious—Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Demand the Genuine— 
Refuse substitutes. 


Send for Pree Booklet, 
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GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


Uncle Sam Is Best Employer 
Pay {s high and sure; hours short; 
Places permanent; promotion 
regular; vacations withpay; 

of vacancies ev: year; 
all kinds of pleasant work every- 
where: no lay-offs; no pull needed ; 










THIS BOOK fic", 
30.000 pro- 
tected positions in the U. 8. 
Government Service, where there 
is a Dig chance for you—if you 
want it— with sure and generous 



















and lifetime 

open to America 

"Special back guar- 

money 
antee if I write seks 
Booklet R 935 . IT IS 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. (. 

LA CES Set, to, desutsna rest 
Empire Lace Co., P.O. Uox 24 Sta-¥, Brooklyn. N.Y. 





ee eee 
If You Live 


in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 

West Virginia or Maryland, we have 
a permanent position for you 
This work pays and is pleasant besides. 
You _ become expert at once, because we 


give you, free of all cost, personal coach- 
ing and instruction, 


Accept _thig_propositien, and do your 
s and you will make money—bdig 
money, too; in addition, you develop a 


business for yourself that ig yours as 
long as you want it. 


There is no advance money required; 
no e promises; no misrepresentation; 
the business is backed by acompany with 
over seventy years of square dealing. 


Write ancy — now today. because 
someone e@ ht get in ahead of you 
—address 

AGENCY BUREAU 


Oyen’ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. ¥. 







































We have a few of these crocheted doilies 
on hand which we are closing out at almost 
cost price. It’s the biggest value ever offered 
at the price. The doilies come in six and 
twelve-inch sizes, are all hand worked of best 
Egyptian cotton, beautifully finished. What we 
have on hand we will sell as follows: 


Six-inch (each) «..««««+++- «+ 14¢ 
Twelve-inch (each) waa ee 
Or set of six 6-inch and one 12-inch... .$1.00 
PEERLESS MERCHANDISE CO. 
Desk 0 Springfield, Mass, 


























School Agriculture 


By MILO N. WOOD, 
Formerly Principat of Pittsville (W ise.) High School 


This is a work of nnusnal excellence, and is un- 
tedly in a class by itself. Itis clean cut, direct 
and full of material needed by teachers and 
It is the outcome of ctical teaching m the 
schools by a man who has actually —— eub- 
ject for many years. The book is teac le, prac. 
tical and elementary, and so written that any 
teacher can use it. It cannot fail to be of value to 
or any thinki farmer 
an easing manner, & 
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BASS Shoes Average a 
Whole Year’s Wear 


HEY’RE tough as pine knots outside. But warm and comfortable as 

woolen mittens inside. Folks often write us they have had the same 
pair of Bass Shoes half-soled as many as 8 and 9 times. We even know 
of cases where they have stood 14 half-soles ! ; : 


Two reasons for this extraordinary wear 


Bass firm hemlock soles are nailed~not sewed. No sewed sole can 
possibly be repaired more than once or twice and give good service. 
Bass Shoes are made of leather, specially tanned, from the toughest. 
smoothest fine-grained skins of matured veal. We will not use young 
calves’ skins—they lack strength and weight to withstand the hard 
knocks of outdoor wear. Wecould buy steer hides for less money. but 
they are coarser grained and far more porous and therefore cannot be 
so thoroughly waterproofed as the skins we use. 


BASS Shoes 


For Hard Service 


Because of this choice. pliable leather we use. Bass Shoes quickly adapt 
themselves to a perfect fit of every part of your foot. They wear com- 
fortable all the time—winter and summer—they never crowd your toes 
or pinch your heels. 

You can wear Bass shoes through muddy roads, marshes and other damp 
and wet places, and know that your feet will be kept dry. They turn 
water better than any other leather shoe made, and second only to rubber 
boots. This is accomplished by our own process of waterproofing. 
Buy Bass Shoes of the best dealer in your 
town or the nearest town. They cost 
$4.00—a little more, perhaps, than 
ordinary shoes, but their extra- 
ordinary features make them 

worth a whole lot more. 
If your dealer does not sell Bass 
Shoes, don’t buy others—write us 
and we'll tell you how to get them. 

Illustrated catalogue free 
—send for it now. 


WMBQq@ 





DEALERS— Write us on your business 
letterhead Sor our spécial dealers’ pro- 
positionand full particulars asto how 
we are making Soned Sor you to seli 
the increasingly popular Bass line, 


G.H.Bass & Co. 


Makers of Famous 
Bass Moccasins $ 


WILTON, MAINE, + 
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alesman I Have 
soc" $95 to 540 


My book takes a Split Hickory Buggy apart— 
shows you every detail by actual photographs 
and accurate descriptions. It illustrates over 140 differ- 
ent styles of made-to- 
order Auto Seat 
Buggies, Runabouts, 
Surreyst Carts, Car- 
riages, Spring 
Wagons, also full 
and complete line of 
Harness — and 
quotes prices that 
save you $25 to $40, 
or no sale. Don’t 
you want acop 
of my Book 


are sold direct from my own factory on 30 
days free road test and 2 years guarantee. 
Over 167,000 Split Hickory Vehicles sold on ¥ 
that plan. The facts are told in my own 

big book. It posts you on how Split 

Hickory Buggies are made --how F 
—— > ~— a nk vies & \\ S. io a 
tom factory; wha e latest styles -- ee 
are—how you can get your own option va ae S = tone 
as to color, finish, upholstery,etc. It SA 


is illustrated throughout in colors. SANS 
Send a postal now, to H.C. Phelps, ors. SIT RY 
ey 


. ) eae 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG, A S/ 
Station 4 








ABELETON, 


SILO FILLERS 


Mandoonie: narstas booklet giving 30 
for buying the 
eek lier deen soe weteriann, cut- 
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eta Hall the Alfalfa Seed 
Sown is Wasted Every Year” 


This statement has been made by many recognized 
Alfalfa experts—men who know what they are talking 
about. 

They say that they secured better stands 
of Alfalfa with 10 pounds of seed, drilled 
with the Superior Special Alfalfa and Grass 
Seed Drill than with 20 pounds of seed 
sown broadcast. 


THE SUPERIOR 20 X 4 SPECIAL ALFALFA AND GRASS SEED DRILL 


There are 20 discs on this machine set 4 inches apart. The con- 
struction is such thatjall the seed is sown at an even depth, and 
an equal amount of seed in every furrow. 
None of the seed is wasted, when drilled in the ground 
with a Superior Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drill 
REJUVENATES OLD ALFALFA FIELDS 
RENEWS OLD PASTURES AND MEADOWS 
PRODUCES BEST STANDS OF MILLET 
INCREASES YIELDS°OF WINTER WHEAT BY 
CULTIVATION and SOWS CLOVER AT SAME TIME 


Saves More Than Two Dollars an Acre on 
Alone 
Send for Superior Alfalfa Drill folder 


and read the strong warranty 


Go to your local dealer and ask to see the Superior Special Alfalfa 
and Grass Seed Drill. If he will not supply your needs, we will. 


THE AMERICAN SEEDING-MACHINE CO., Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





5 Year Guaranteed Bugg! 
At-/2-Retail Price 


You take no risK when you buy a buggy 
from.uss We guarantee it to please you, and to be a bigger 
value for your money than you can get anywhere else, or you 
needn't keep it. Reference; S. Ill. Natl. Bank, East St. Louis, Ill, ,. 
Mutual Buggies, Surreys, Wagons,-etc., are ee | V3 
the highest quality, handsomest. mostetylieh vehicle IH ‘ee 


Y teed 5 Wesell 5% Sor 
dp’ ou The eat line enaranted$ years: sti INKY ANS, 
$100.00. Write for catalog and delivered prices. 
: MUTUAL HARNESS at $5.85 per set up: double 
$14.10 up; work harness $19. up, all genuine leath- SENT CON APPROVAL. 
er; highest quality; Fully Guaranteed 25 to 50% cheaper chan retail. Catalog Free. Write today. 
J MUTUAL CARRIAGE 6 HARNESS MFG. CO., Station 42F,E. St. Louis, I. 





or Station 42F, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


























under oak frame, A ee Bee Filler, 
mailed free. Write lor it to-day. 


APPLETON MFG. ¢ co. 452 





SPRING EDITION 











“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker” 


EVERY WOMAN This valuable book, to those who 


| HER OWN DRESSMAKER possess it, needs no introduction. 
SSS me,_~—CThe spring edition which we are 


now offering is by far the best we 
have yet published and contains 
hundreds of the very latest spring 
and summer styles for Ladies, 
Misses and Children. It also 
tells how to make frocks, blouses, 
tailored skirts, aprons, negligees 
and many. other garments. This 
useful book is printed in colors, 
and while the regular price by 
mail is 25 cents, we will send it 
for 5 cents to our readers, Address 


Orange Judd Pattern Dept. 
Myrick Building Springfield, Mass. 
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